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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
‘diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN 
MEET AT BETHANY UNION 


The President’s Council of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist 
Women met at Bethany Union on Sep- 
tember 24. Mrs. George H. Ball, presi- 
dent, was chairman. Over sixty presi- 
dents and secretaries of local associations 
and Mission Circles were present. 


Reports on the Ferry Beach Institute 
of Churchmanship were given by Miss 
Bernice Cunningham, who reported the 
course, “The Total Program of the 
Church,” by Mrs. Frank Norris on 
“Leadership for Adult Workers,” and by 
Mrs. Frank C. Linn on “The Church and 
Its Outreach.” The speakers praised the 
institute. 

The morning session closed with a 
skit entitled “A Possible Association 
Meeting.” 

After luncheon Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall 
of the National A. U. W. Board gave a 
most interesting account of the summer’s 
work at the Clara Barton Camp for 
Diabetic Girls. Mrs. Springall is na- 
tional chairman of this committee. 

Mrs. William R. Walsh, who repre- 
sented the M. A. U. W. at the Ferry 
Beach Institute of International Rela- 
tions, gave an interesting summary of it. 

Mrs. George H. Wood, chairman of 
programs and mission study, presented 
the various study books and gave other 
information relative to program plan- 


ning. 
An address, entitled “Why?” was 
given by Mrs. Clinton L. Scott. She 


said in part: “Why are we in the church? 
For the task of translating good will into 
everyday living. Why do we have study 
programs? In order to be ambassadors 
of good will. Why do we need. our 
church today? To serve as a citadel of 
democracy.” 


PROGRESS IN 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


At the church here a Religious Educa- 
tion Committee has been formed under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Henry Dale, 
a former superintendent of the church 
school. Other members include Mrs. 
Agnes Grout and Mrs. Guy Van Fleet, 
with the minister, Rev. Paul P. Felt, 
and the church president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kenney, acting ex officio. 


One of the first acts of the new com- 
mittee was to revise and approve a com- 
plete program for the church school as 
worked out by Mr. Felt. This program 
begins with a general statement of the 
goal of religious education in the church 
school, the areas in which that is to be 
accomplished, and the methods to be 
employed. Then for each class are out- 
lined specific purposes to be achieved 
and specific suggestions for literature to 
be used by the teacher in trying to carry 
out those purposes. The desire is to 
plan the curriculum so that a boy or 
girl going through from the beginners’ 
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class to the adult class will have a richly 
varied background. 

The church school has a new superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Paula Gilbert, and a capa- 
ble staff of teachers. A meeting of 
teachers and parents was held on Octo- 
ber 14. Monthly teachers’ meetings will 
be held throughout the year. 

This program is an outgrowth of the 
excellent work done at Waterloo by the 
former minister and present general field 
worker, Rev. Edna P. Bruner. 


~SERVICES BEGIN 


AT MUNCIE 


Services started at the Muncie, Ind., 
church on September 6. Church-school 
attendance is already affected by the tire 
shortage. 

The pastor, Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
stayed at home during the vacation. He 
is chairman of the rationing board, pres- 
ident of the Tuberculosis Association, 
and a member of the War Chest Com- 
mittee. 

The Sewing Club is devoting most of 
its time to Red Cross work. 

Fifteen of the church group are in the 
armed forces. It is planned to send 
Christmas presents to them. 


WHITESVILLE CHURCH 
HAS TRIAL REOPENING 


The Universalist church at Whites- 
ville, N. Y., which has been dormant 
for some time, has reopened for a trial 
series of four services, Dr. Ellis E. Pierce, 
pastor of the Woodbury Memorial 
Church of Hornell, preaching. It is 
hoped it will be possible to keep the 
church open permanently. 


WHO’S WHO 


Row anp Gray-SMIrTH is professor of 
philosophy in Emerson College, Boston, 
and minister of the Unitarian church in 
Sharon, Mass. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, Milton, 
Mass., and author of several volumes of 
children’s stories. 


Horace Warp is a Universalist lay- 
man. His business is farming. He is 
now in the armed forces of the United 
States. 


Brarnarp F. Gresons is minister of 
the Universalist church in Wausau, Wis. 
Before studying theology he was a prac- 
ticing lawyer. 


S. E. Grrarp Prisstiry, former min- 
ister of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York, like his uncle, J. B. 
Priestley of England, is a writer and 
lecturer. 


Lesuiz T. PENNINGTON is minister of 
the First Parish Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., and a leader among the younger 
Unitarian ministers. 
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Sykes and St. Lawrence 


ICHARD EDDY SYKES accepted the call to 

become president of St. Lawrence University only 
after he had protested for some time that he was not 
the man for the place, and that what the college 
needed was an educator. He told the trustees that 
he was happy at Malden as pastor of the First Parish 
Church, Universalist, and not only happy but exceed- 
ingly happy. He declared that the trustees were ask- 
ing him to give up a work for which he was trained, 
in which he had succeeded, and in which he considered 
himself of use, to take up a task for which he had no 
special fitness. But the trustees knew Sykes better 
than he knew himself, put it up to him as a duty to 
the alma mater, and then Dr. Sykes surrendered. 


Now the fact is that everybody was not unanimous 
at that time for Sykes. Many strong men of the 
faculty wanted a trained educator for president and 
were not especially pleased to have another clergy- 
man set over them. The problem before President 
Sykes was not only one of money, but it was one of 
winning the faculty. 

College faculties notoriously are troublesome. They 
are like United States senators, most of whom think 
that they would make vastly better Presidents than 
the President that “the fool voters” or “act of God” 
had set in the White House. The late Dr. Mezies, 
president of the University of New York and later 
president of the College of the City of New York, used 
to say that the main job of a college president was 
that of inducing the strong men on the faculty to pull 
together. That accomplished, a college president could 
“go fishing half the time.” 

Dr. Sykes succeeded in making the strong men on 
the faculty of St. Lawrence University trust him and 
love him. He did it by sitting down alone with man 
after man, learning to see matters from their stand- 
point, and then making them see things from the 
standpoint of the common good. He did it by assum- 
ing that the men who disagreed with him loved the 
college as much as he did and wanted the same great 
ends. 
which the college went ahead by leaps and bounds ma- 
terially and when there was substantial unity. 


There are men on college faculties now and then 
with whom nobody can agree because they are colossal 


His was a successful administration, during . 


egotists and they have to be dropped—but Dr. Sykes 
was not troubled much in that way. 

He had the mighty backing of Owen D. Young, who 
is both an idealist and a realist, an educator and a 
businessman, and who was in a key position to open 
doors for the president of his university. 

Dr. Leining at the New York State Convention 
referred to a dramatic touch in the Sykes’ biography 
that strengthened him in the North Country. He 
was the son of the caretaker of the buildings and 
grounds. He lived in the college as a boy. In a day 
of stoves, he was in and out of the students’ rooms 
emptying ashes and assisting at janitor’s work. The 
American epic written about the men who went from 
towpath or flatboat, or log cabin or tailor’s bench, to 
the White House, was illustrated also in the career 
of the caretaker’s little son who became head of the 
great institution. 

Our Universalist annals are richer because of the 
story of Richard Eddy Sykes, and for many a day he 
will be a lovely tradition and memory. 


GRAY-SMITH ON JACKS 


HEN the most interesting book of the year came 

along—The Confession of an Octogenarian, by 
L. P. Jacks—we sent it to Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith 
hoping that we would get what we did get and what 
appears in this issue, “The Autobiographical Review 
of an Autobiography.” 

Dr. Gray-Smith by birth and early training is 
English, he is a philosopher, and he is a preacher. 
That he understands Jacks our readers can see for 
themselves. 

We doubt if any modern writer on theological and 
religious subjects has had a wider influence in the 
Universalist Church than L. P. Jacks. Through his 
writings we see the reasonableness of religious faith. 
He is a philosopher whose feet are planted upon a 
rock. All his leading ideas are in this new book. They 
are stated with the clarity and beauty for which he is 
famous and put into their proper setting in his life. 

It is a book that no one should miss, and we are 
grateful to Rowland Gray-Smith for taking the time 
in a busy life to review it so adequately. 
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WHY MUST SUCH THINGS BE? 


HERE are many hard things to explain about 

religion, and one of the hardest is the amount of 
trouble that comes to some people. The easy explana- 
tion is that the universe is utterly indifferent to our 
joys and sorrows, and that it is our own bad luck if 
we marry the wrong person or build our house on the 
edge of a slumbering volcano. 

No sane religious leader or spokesman pretends 
that he has a complete answer to the problem of 
evil, but he has a right to assert that there are hints 
in the way things work out that there is profound 
wisdom and great love in the scheme of things. 

Lately we saw something of the strain put upon a 
good woman by the long illness of her husband. He 
is up in the eighties, his arteries are hardened by years 
of drinking, he is out of his head, confined to his bed, 
but eats well and apparently has physical vitality to 
carry him through many months yet. He has to be 
watched all the time, for he has no idea where he is 
or what is happening. His life has been lived, he can’t 
do anything useful, and he might very well be spared, 
we think, now. But as to sparing his wife, that is a 
different story. 

From our standpoint she is a wonderful woman. 
She is poor, and her little home: which she herself 


bought has not been fully paid for. All the money that — 


went into it for years she earned by day’s labor. She 
can cook, clean, can, wash, iron, nurse, paper a room, 
tell what to do in a pinch, how to get out of big holes 
or little or, at least, part way out. She has had enough 
to down her a hundred times, but she never would be 
downed. Even her own heart showing signs of playing 
out physically never affected her lion heart morally. 
She isn’t the mannish type, the managing type, the 
bossy type, the hardened type. She is gentle, cheerful, 
sensible, resourceful. 

Now her friends are afraid that what has happened 
so often will happen again—the sick one wear the 
well one out—the life that is ended for all useful pur- 
poses will destroy the life so needed, so capable, so 
full of blessing. 

Something of that crept into the comment of one 
of her children who is entirely loyal to her father but 
who is deeply concerned by the terrific strain upon 
her mother. “Why must this be added to everything 
else,” she asked. “Why do such things have to be?” 

We didn’t reply as frankly as we might have, for 
we were convinced that four right-minded, unselfish, 
useful children which have come out of the mother’s 
wrestling with poverty are a partial answer. And 
when we contrast their useful lives with the lives of 
some of the playboys who were born with a silver 
spoon in their mouths, it does seem as if hardship were 
not the worst thing in the scheme. 

The outcome in the family of our overtaxed woman 
almost is evidence that this universe of ours is founded 
on morality, and that back of the morality is the work 
of a Divine Architect and Builder who knows what 
he is about. 

The great days of the church have not been those 
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in which she dictated to emperors, but the days when 
she lived in catacombs. The great days of people, the 
days of spiritual illumination, have not been usually 
the days when they were living on the fat of the land, 
but when they were struggling. 

We'll have to learn to live nobly, with “freedom 
from fear and freedom from want,” for we are working 
to create a new world, but meanwhile we had better 
be thankful for discipline. Not many of us can stand 
much prosperity yet. 

And as for our dear woman under the harrow, a 
lifetime of mental control and religious trust, we are 
convinced, is going to see her through. 


HOW CAN A CHRISTIAN SUPPORT THE WAR? 


CORRESPONDENT asks us to explain how it is 

that we can remain a Christian and support the 
war. The answer has been set down in these columns 
many times and in many ways, but let us be as simple 
and explicit as lies in our power. 

We agree with our correspondent that a Christian 
is one who does his best to follow Jesus. What, then, 
shall we do with utterances of Jesus like “Resist not 
evil.” Our answer is that we accept such utterances 
for what they were intended to teach, viz., that non- 
resistance is a powerful and effective weapon. 

Many years ago Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody 
wrote some wise words about the “occasionalism” of 
Jesus’ teachings, which means the way in which he 
adapted them to the people he was addressing or to 
the need of the hour. 

It is a great thing not to resist evil and just as 
great a thing to resist evil. It all depends on circum- 
stances. 

As to the present world struggle, it seems to us 
right to take up arms against the tyrants and by 
force of arms overthrow them. It seems to us wrong 
not to take up arms against them. 

If we tried nonresistance upon them. let them fatten 
themselves upon the wealth of our country and edu- 
cate our children in storm-trooper ideals, we should, 
in our opinion, be faithless stewards. 

We can fight and hold steadily the conviction that 
war must be done away with. We can put heart and 
soul into this war and abate not one jot or tittle of 
our belief that the supreme task before the world is to 
outlaw war as a means of settling international dis- 
putes. We can preach mercy and recognize that the 
greatest mercy conceivable is short, sharp, decisive 
work to overthrow the governments of Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 

How can we be a Christian and support the war? 
Rather ask how can we be a Christian and dodge 
supporting it? How can we leave the Belgians, the 
French, the Dutch, the Russians, the Chinese and the 
others in the condition in which they are today? 

If after the war we do not take an interest in these 
other nations, or if we do not work for a Christian 
peace and an international organization to support it, 
then we hope our correspondent will reopen the matter. 
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HOW ABOUT FEWER CONVENTIONS? 


HE former Harriet Yates, now Mrs. Edgar R. 

Walker, made a valuable suggestion in our last 
issue based on long experience with our churches. It 
is that state conventions change their constitutions to 
meet biennially in the year in which the general con- 
vention of our church is not being held. As matters 
stand, many loyal Universalists have to give up one 
or the other in the year of the general meeting. 

If state organizations feel the need of annual meet- 
ings, the need might be met by reviving associations or 
planning for a series of regional meetings. 

The reason back of Mrs. Walker’s suggestion is 
the shortage of gasoline and rubber. 

For the same reason there is some talk of not 
attempting a true general convention next year, but of 
substituting a one-day meeting in a center like Syra- 
cuse or Boston to transact necessary business and to 
have one regional mass meeting. The church law now 
requires the report of the Nominating Committee to 
be published in Tue Leaver thirty days before the 
convention. There is not likely to be a serious con- 
test if any and some system of absentee voting were 
set up or people could express their choices and influ- 
ence opinion by letters to Tur Lraper. 


BEWARE OF FEAR 


ANY books have been written to help us master 

our fears, and we do not now go into the 

psychology of the matter, nor into the religious ques- 
tion involved. 

We simply narrate a fact unadorned and unem- 
bellished—naked truth intended to scare us into giving 
up fear. 

A lady was fearful for her son. She was a fond 
mother and had one boy in the army and another soon 
to go. She kept worrying over what was happening or 
might happen to her son. When passage overseas was 
changed from one ship to another, she fell into a ter- 
rible state because she was convinced that ship num- 
ber two was more likely to be bombed. None of her 
friends could reassure her. 

Then she went out for a short motor ride, was in a 
crash and had her shoulder and nine ribs broken, with 
the possibility of internal injuries. 

Now all our information was obtained in a B. & O. 
R. R. motor bus in the great city of New York. It is 
authentic, for we heard one lady tell it to another lady 
in a loud, positive voice. We do not know whether 
the victim of this sad accident lived or died, and prob- 
ably never shall know. We are not, we trust, unsympa- 
thetic. We are not unmindful of the many mothers 
- anxious for their boys. But this we do affirm: that 
victims of fear are much more likely to suffer nine 
broken ribs than those without fear, and this we sur- 
mise, that if fate or the church or some other power 
cannot cure us of unreasoning fear in any other way, 
getting nine broken ribs and a broken shoulder will 
give us something else to think about. 
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THE AUTUMN SHOWS HOW GREAT 


HEN the maples turn scarlet and gold and the 

other trees follow with all the browns, the wine 
colors, and the maroons; when a veritable riot of color 
stands out against a background made by the dark 
greens of the cedars, the hemlocks, the pines; when 
the mornings are sharp and crisp and a light frost 
is on the roofs and fields; when the apples hang red 
and the hickory- and butter-nuts fall and the noise 
of the corn cutter is heard in the land—fall has 
come. It might be a few days before the 21st of 
September or many days after, it is autumn, the time 
of the last ingathering, of getting ready for storms, of 
preparation for springtime. The sights, the sounds, 
the oxygen in the air are tonic. No cinchona or iron 
or quinine can equal them. 

True, it is a time of devilish sticky flies, a time 
when ragweed pollen gets in its work, a time when 
some of the best color is on the poisonous, lying, cruel 
ivy that crawls on its belly like a rattlesnake and 
climbs up a tree like a black snake. 

But not even pollen and ivy and snakes and flies 
with no discrimination can spoil the autumn. Let us 
rejoice and be glad in it! For an hour or two—but 
only an hour or two—let us forget the war and the 
thick-headed people who don’t like us and breathe 
deep, and then go back renewed to smite hip and 
thigh and put the world right. 

We mustn’t weaken, for it is a great life. The 
autumn shows us how great. 


ATTENDANCE AT CONVENTIONS 


TATE conventions of Universalists this fall have 
S been well attended. The conventions of New York 
State at Syracuse, October 5-8, were large ones. For 
the banquet there was a capacity crowd, and the people 
present gave about five hundred dollars for the State 
Sunday School Association. 

The trustees of the New York Universalist Con- 
vention acted on the theory that to have a successful 
convention under wartime conditions, it should be put 
in a central place, with good railroad facilities, and in 
an area where there are many churches. People can- 
not drive long distances in automobiles, and conven- 
tions off on one side are apt to be small. 

For the duration of the war the denomination will 
not be able to put conventions in many places that 
ask for them, expect them and need them. Special 
conditions confront us, and only by meeting the condi- 
tions can conventions be made a success. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Ohio State Supreme Court has upheld the 
right of taxing authorities to tax church and chari- 
table institutions. There is no question of the power 
of state governments to tax churches and charities if 
there is no constitutional obstacle. The only ques- 
tion is whether or not they want to kill them. 
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L. P. Jacks, Octogenarian 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


ACKS, at eighty-two, is now before us in the first 

person singular. Perhaps the enjoyment we find 
in reading the lives of others is due to the fact that 
we too have a life to live. We who are little are not 
so little that we cannot compare ourselves with the 
great. Our ego responds to another’s ego. Jacks 
confesses that he used to find it difficult not to imitate 
the style of the last author who had deeply impressed 
him. I am still like that, and this will serve as an 
apology for my use of the first person singular in this 
article-review. 

A friend, himself with some books to his credit, 
tells me that The Confession of an Octogenarian is the 
book of the year. I wonder. I wonder, indeed, what 
precisely is meant by “the book of the year.” The 
value of a book depends upon whether it is to be a 
book of the reader’s lifetime. To some, especially to 
ministers of religion, this book could well be that. But 
I imagine American ministers will respond to the truth 
as it is in Jacks no more readily than Unitarian minis- 
ters in England have done. Jacks is so far out in front 
that ministers would have to give up all chances of 
denominational success to keep close to him. “As a 
Unitarian divine Jacks is not a divine Unitarian.” He 
reminds us of the fact that the Unitarian world has 
always been too small for its greater figures. Jacks 
says of Martineau that no parish less than the world 
would have been adequate for him. But Jacks him- 
self has made the world his parish, rising far higher 
than the denominational pedestal. Not a little com- 
fort, this, to the minority here who grieve at the pres- 
ent recrudescence of denominationalism among Ameri- 
can Unitarians, going beyond anything dreamed of in 
Britain. 

Those who read Jacks’ first-person-singular Confes- 
sion to discover the secret of his greatness need not be 
disappointed. They will not be misled by Harold 
Begbie’s characterization of him in Painted Windows. 
“This man, he said, ‘moves like a peasant.’” Peasant, 
yes, but in the sense that prophet-poets of all the 
years, Amos and Jesus, were peasants. An apotheosis 
of the common man because not merely one of a stand- 
ard breed. And to me the most illuminating sentence 
for those who want to know the secret of his greatness 
is the one in which he speaks of “the ferment of ideas 
that was going on, and had gone on, for years inside 
me.” This is the secret. Almost every paragraph 
reveals a mind in which ideas are living organisms. 
Fermenting but not tormenting, for have they not 
found literary expression, a wide audience, and some 
measure of concrete fulfillment? And who, more than 
Jacks, has been a personal success? 


Biography 


If you turn to the biographical section of Webster’s 
Dictionary under “J,” as I have just done, you will 


find the second entry reads: “Jacks, Lawrence Pear- 
sall [so that is what L. P. stands for! Had he been 
knighted we should have known at least one of his 
Christian names]. Eng. educator and_ philosopher, 
1860—.” If I had at hand a copy of the Biographical 
Encyclopedia of the World, several more bare facts 
would be given. But all I have in that way is a request 
from the editors for my picture and biography for the 
next edition—may Heaven and Samuel Smiles’ Self 
Help, which inspired Jacks and another English boy, 
keep me faithful! With the biographical blank as a 
guide, and confining myself to the pages of the Confes- 
sion for my data, with some pains I have collected the 
following to satisfy those who, like myself, are curious 
about facts as well as ideas, presenting it with a re- 
viewer's license. 


PARENTAGE. Father: top-hatted, many-pur- 
posed, and finally bankrupt Nottingham hardware 
dealer, Jabez J. (died when L. P. was 14), who was 
son of a dissenting antinomian minister, James J. (died 
1829 when little more than 30). “Brave little mother”: 
the sterling Anne (Steere) J., her father an agricultural 
businessman, her brother a Nottingham-New York lace 
merchant, earlier bringing capital to her husband and 
after his death gallantly fending for herself and her 
children by sewing, and by taking in a house guest, one 
Mr. Collinson, stockbroker and poet, and also Uni- 
tarian, in which capacity he deftly threw a switch in 
L. P.’s young life. 


EDUCATION. Walking on schooldays four miles 
each way from Gedling village to Nottingham; prize 
boy at University School. Assistant teacher in a north- 
ern private school at 16. Continuing in others, working 
simultaneously for the examinations set for “external” 
students by London University, that “mother of or- 
phans,” taking B.A. at 21. Some months at Goett- 
ingen, Germany. Theological school, Manchester New 
College, London, 22-26; London M.A. in philosophy. 
Traveling scholarship, Harvard, 26-27 (1886-7). Hon- 
orary degrees from McGill University, 1926, and from 
Glasgow University. 


LIFE. Assistant and son-in-law of Stopford Brooke, 
Bedford Chapel, London, 1887-8. Minister, Renfrew 
Street Chapel, Liverpool, 1888-94; Church of the Mes- 
siah, Birmingham, home church of the Chamberlains, 
1894-1903. Vacation farmer since 1897. Editor of 
Hibbert Journal since 1902. Professor of philosophy 
at his theological alma mater which had become Man- 
chester College, Oxford, 1903-15; principal, 1915-31. 
Since then, as over 70, “a trespasser in the universe.” 
Lecturing for the American Recreation Association, 
1931; at Yale, 1933—“the last of many visits to the 
United States.” 


BOOKS. Mad Shepherds, 1909 (1909 minus 1860 
equals 49); The Alchemy of Thought, 1910; All Men 
Are Ghosts, Philosophers in Trouble, and others like 
them; life of his father-in-law, 1917; life of Charles 
Hargrove; Legends of Smokeover, 1921; Hibbert Lec- 
tures; Constructive Citizenship; Education of the 
Whole Man; Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion; 
Elemental Religion, 1933; Last Legend of Smokeover, 
1938; My American Friends. Book on the international 
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‘crisis, 1938, followed by another since the war began. 
The Confession of an Octogenarian (Macmillan, pp. 
265, $3.50) here being reviewed. 


Of the list of works just named, only the last have 
I read through. In but few of the others have I even 
dipped. Yet I could have quoted Jacks on a few 
subjects, though where I picked up his sayings I don’t 
know. I remember coming across one book of his, 
The Education of the Whole Man, in just the sort of 
place its author would have enjoyed seeing it, in the 
woodworking room at the Newsboy’s Foundation in 
Boston, where I was making a stand for the aforesaid 
dictionary because I could not buy one which was not 
either too elegant or too inelegant. The book set my 
job back an hour, but I returned to fitting the oak 
with greater meaning. Once I dipped into Manchester 
College, Oxford, in 1917, but Jacks was not among the 
Olympians at the head of the college dining table. 
There were pacifists there, a generation, says Jacks, 
“with which I have never had much sympathy, and 
less than ever then, when I had three sons serving at 
the front, and my heart would stop beating every time 
I saw a telegraph boy approaching the front door.” 
(How glibly the headlines speak of casualties as 
“light”!) I have never seen Jacks. I once had a com- 
munication from him. It was a printed rejection slip 
enclosing a manuscript. When I reread my ms. upon 
its return I wondered how I had ever had the sauce 
to send it. However, it contained an idea that had 
been fermenting within me for some time, so I polished 
it up and an American editor accepted it. God bless 
America! 

Others, like myself, may not be able to read the 
Confession as it ought to be read, that is, as a footnote 
to the works. But from this book we will go in 
reverse, making a beeline for the “J” shelf the next time 
we enter a library. Yet in the Confession alone we 
have much, too much to cover by fair comment here. 
I spoke to a neighbor about it. “Well,” she said, 
“that’s a large word ‘Octogenarian. An eight-sided 
figure?” “That, at least,” I replied. Webster’s entry 
gives two sides, “educator and philosopher.” We look 
at the latter first. 


Philosopher 


When a Chicago student turned up at Manchester 
College, Oxford, to write a Ph.D. thesis on the phi- 
losophy of L. P. Jacks, he found that it was not known 
there that L. P. Jacks had a philosophy. That is a 
good joke, mostly on Chicago University. Notwith- 
standing Jacks’ wide philosophical reading I cannot 
think of him as a professional philosopher. Better, I 
think, to see him as a gospeler with a philosophical 
temperament, moving in the high circle of profound 
men as an equal. A good subject for a theological 
student’s paper would be, “The Gospel according to 
Le Po Jacks.” 

The chief difficulty I have found in teaching phi- 
losophy historically is to make the problems of any 
classical philosopher the student’s own. Otherwise it 
is taught, but not learnt—a happy distinction Jacks 
makes. ‘To do this is often difficult for the teacher 
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himself, and Jacks did not ppecance in this objective 
approach. His genius led him to read philosophy sub- 
jectively, to “read between the lines,” which may mean 
gathering grist for one’s own mill. This may be judged 
a superior performance. Had I read his Alchemy of 
Thought I would be able to speak with more informa- 
tion. However, there is an example at hand. Royce’s 
attempt to get beyond the subject-object relation in 
what is to me an inacceptable Absolute, became to 
Jacks, Royce being with him in the flesh, a deep 
religious experience, an Interpreter within him, like the 
one who kept house in Bunyan. Two pages farther 
on, this Interpreter is connected with a go-between, 
the broker, the middleman. No, this is not philosophy, 
professionally speaking; it is alchemy. 


A Foursquare Gospel 


Throughout the Confession four phrases occupy a 
more prominent place than any others, and together 
they may be taken as summarizing the confessor’s 
gospel, or philosophy if you will. These phrases I 
italicize in the following passage, selected because the 
whole four occur in it, and serving also as an example 
of the book’s ubiquitous good humor. 


Oxford listens with benevolent incredulity. . . . I 
found this out when ventilating enthusiasms of my 
own, such as “physical education,” or “completing the 
work of the Reformation.” In the former case I was 
asked to say what I meant by “education”; in the 
latter to define “completing”; and broke down on both 
definitions. My belief in the “shaping divinity” and in 
the Common Man I have never dared to ventilate, ex- 
cept in occasional sermons, when there was no discus- 
sion to follow. Had I offered either notion to the 
Oxford Philosophical Society, I should have been torn 
to pieces in the subsequent discussion by logical lions 
seeking whom they might devour. 


Biographically speaking the “shaping divinity” - 
comes first, the ‘Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness,” taken unto himself, powerfully, from 
Matthew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma lent him by 
his mother’s house guest. The Power-that-Makes 
comes near to breaking those it makes, but the near- 
breaking is part of the making. This Power-that- 
Makes has been, he confesses, through all the years, 
the sheet anchor at which his frail bark has ridden 
well the storms and tempests. As a philosopher, his 
becoming a disciple of Bergson is of a piece with this. 
The Power-that-Makes is superior to the mechanisms 
that stratify and encrust half-made humanity. 

Secondly, “completing the Reformation” becomes 
his life’s function, the function for all of us, when at 
Liverpool he follows Charles Beard, who had antici- 
pated the “completing” in his classic Lectures on the 
Reformation. To Jacks the completing involves a 
conception of religion which is as broad as life itself. 
Of course, the distinction between “secular” and “re- 
ligious” must go, and a religious aim is to be given to 
education in general, education which will build up the 
“wholeness of man.” Those who want to get on with 
the business of this completing will be interested in 
Jacks’ description or definition of religion. It is not 
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simply a church affair. It is “an element interfused 
with all experience, a conception which grew clearer 
as time went on and has remained with me ever since.” 
“Religion is the natural expression of the whole man 
as an inseparable unity of mind and body.” What a 
reformation this! 

Thirdly, the Common Man. The habit of approach- 
ing problems from the human angic became conscious 
and deliberate with him during his ministry at Bir- 
mingham. This orientation of his thought he presents 
as “the discovery of the Common Man.” I have 
heard others speak of their discovery of the common 
man and have formed an unpleasant opinion of them 
—perhaps they were merely parroting Jacks’ language. 
At any rate I have felt that they were merely making 
themselves “common” in the disagreeable sense of that 
word. The truth should be in the very bones of every 
one of us, and be no “discovery.” 

By “discovering the Common Man” Jacks means 
pretty much what another might mean by “finding 
Christ in every son of Adam.” Abstractly it is the 
“discovery of what all men have in common.” Phil- 
osophically it is Kant’s Practical Reason or universal 
good will as the law of every human heart. It involves 
a contempt for the artificialities of birth and wealth 
and learning, and a love for man as man. There are 
lyrical elements in Jacks’ language, e.g., “the Common 
Man is the whole man, the just man, the religious 
man,” “the only man who is not fallen, the true 
Messiah, or Son of Man, whose mission it was to estab- 
lish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth.” 

The phrase which is the fourth keynote in Jacks’ 
philosophical gospel, “physical education,” sounds very 
familiar to Americans, but is not used in the ordinary 
American sense. With Jacks it is a corollary of the 
belief in the whole man as an inseparable unity of 
mind and body. This doctrine is not elucidated in the 
Confession, but there are comprehensive indications 
of it. The body is to be trained along with the mind. 
Bodily “illiteracy” is to be abolished. “Would that 
we all could think with our hands and with our whole 
bodies as well!” These intimations of a co-ordinated 
educational plan reminded me of a verse from Edmund 
Spenser’s Hymn in Honor of Beauty which used to 
appear in the catalog of a small Boston college once 
dedicated to the co-ordination of body and mind, a 
verse which speaks of the mind gracing the body. Why 
not now a Jacks College for both Jacks and Jills to 
go up the hill together? Even the philosophy depart- 
ment might learn to give them a hand with the pail. 


Educator 


So much for one side of the octogenarian. The 
other word in Webster’s entry is “educator.” This 
might refer to his gospeling for “physical education.” 
More likely it has in mind his principalship of Man- 
chester College. “Principal of Oxford University,” is 
the way in which one American mayor introduced him, 
“one of England’s keymen.” 

The chapter on his principalship, “I overshoot the 
mark,” is engagingly honest, revealing to many what 
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but few must have known. It will help many a man 
whose life is spent trying to sell his goods (“wares” 
sometimes are “goods”) at the wrong market. By 
comparing page with page we learn that in 1928 he 
withheld his name from the official list of Unitarian 
ministers and that not until three years later did he 
retire from the principalship of the college which 
trained them. The experience must have been deeply 
furrowing. It reminds me of Confucius. 

Deans and presidents of theological colleges will 
read his program with interest—to avoid cloistered 
conditions, to understand the world by human inter- 
course, freedom from pulpit-getting preoccupation, 
joining the wisdom of the East to the wisdom of the 
West, introducing students who are not candidates 
for the ministry; in short, completing the Reformation 
by making his definition of religion the basis for the 
college program. But wholehearted support from all 
was not forthcoming. Even we, you and I, are our- 
selves, he reminds us, somewhat old-established institu- 
tions. 

Editor 


Any of Jacks’ exceedingly numerous American 
friends who see this article would not forgive me if I 
stopped short at Webster’s two words. Certainly 
Webster should have added “editor” and perhaps 
“internationalist” also. 

The first man I knew who was a regular reader 
of the Hibbert Journal was the minister emeritus of 
the first church I served, at St. Albans. That was 
about twenty years ago, when, as I was reminded by 
a letter this week from an old lady of eighty-two, I 
strode up Holywell Hill on Sunday mornings in a top 
hat. Under the top hat was a very young head not 
as disturbed as it should have been by the contents 
of the last issue of the Hibbert Journal which my 
predecessor, H. W. Taylor, never failed to pass on 
to me. Yet woe was me if I had not read the articles, 
for round the fireside at which both of us regularly 
gathered on Sunday evenings as guests of the same 
host, George Day, hat maker to the king, Taylor was 
sure to turn the conversation to some points of view 
from the articles which had impressed him. It was 
the beginning of the end of the top hat and of the 
only-the-Bible mind beneath it. Thank -you, sir, for 
the Hibbert Journal. And thank you, my Sharon 
friend, proud possessor of a shelf of unbroken issues, 
beginning with the first, for saying to me not long 
ago, “That was almost good enough for the Hibbert 
Journal.” 

Editors of theological quarterlies will not miss 
Jacks’ three rules for acceptable articles. Indeed, with 
their rejection slips they might enclose a copy of the 
three rules to guide the would-be contributor should 
he try again. Looking back over forty years of editing, 
Jacks recalls the dominant notes: 1902-10, religion and 
science; 1910-14, early Christianity; 1914-20, social phi- 
losophy; 1920-42, moral catastrophe. 

Jacks’ conclusion based upon his own reflection, the 
conclusion that the central theme of the New Testa- 
ment is the immortality of the believer in Christ, in 
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the light of which the Gospels must be read, was an 
idea which first came home with force to my own mind 
when a student at Crozer Seminary in 1927 told me 
that Dr. Enslin was making out that Christianity was 
nothing but one of the mystery cults. That the 
“nothing but” was a bit of wretched reporting on the 
student’s part I would have surmised even if I had 
not afterwards read Greek with Dr. Enslin. But it 
happened to bring home to me the explanation of the 
Gospels which Jacks discovered, for I understood the 
mystery cults to have been concerned solely with 
immortality. On page 235 Jacks has a sentence, “It 
was my interest in this belief (immortality), which 
I have never been able to abandon... .”’ The ante- 
cedent of “which” is either “interest” or “belief.” I 
cannot say which. Then on page 237, where he re- 
counts the ghostly appearance of the odor of Manila 
cigars, could not this have come from the mss. of 
Stopford Brooke’s? This skeptical explanation of the 
ghost is not forestalled. 


Internationalist 


Finally, there is Jacks the internationalist. His 
view of the League of Nations, as a Schopenhauerian 
ball of bloody porcupines, and his conviction that the 
United States did well to stay out, do not agree with 
the opinion of many of us that President Wilson, like 
Moses, died on Mount Nebo, and all America with 
him. Jacks’ position was that economic co-operation 


would have been more potent than any political 


engineering. His position on the present situation is 
given as follows: 


I wrote another book urging, this time, the impera- 
tive necessity of countering the insidious power of the 
Nazi “order,” by offering the world the alternative of 
an order better than it, and not less concrete and clearly 
defined. This, I said, would be no project of appease- 
ment, no substitute for winning the war, but a contri- 
bution to winning it. I failed, and still fail, to see how 
it can be won otherwise. 


His declining faith in foreign office statecraft is 
countered by his rising faith in the Common Man. 
“What may he not accomplish when his day, now 
beginning to dawn, is fully come, and he takes up his 
appointed mission of transforming foreign policy into 
human?” Jacks has no grudge against Providence for 
ordaining his survival into the agony of this day. 
“That I may live to see him (the Common Man) 
execute God’s errand on the wicked, and begin to 
fulfill his mission as the completer of the Reformation, 
is my hope.” 

Postscripts 


At the risk of anticlimax permit two postscripts. 
The first to ministers. Did you know, ye Parker and 
Channing worshipers, that John Hamilton Thom “is 
the greatest preacher the Unitarians have produced’? 
Or could you imagine that Jacks would put Spurgeon 
“at the very top of the tree”? The judgment that 
Spurgeon had no equal I used to hear every week for 
five years at Spurgeon’s College. And I detect a simi- 
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larity between the style of Spurgeon and of Jacks. 
They both have a way with the word “like.” As an 
example of forceful literary expression observe how 
frequently and well Jacks uses the abverb “like.” 

And to my friends in Sharon, that most bird-con- 
scious place in my adopted land, a judgment of Jacks 
will be of special interest. “The strange cry of the 
whip-poor-will, purest and most wonderful of nature’s 
bird-notes.” Is it that the note of the whip-poor-will 
has all the urgency and persistency of a gospeler to 
an unheeding generation? 


Medals 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T was just too bad. William Augustus and John 

Arthur were seven and eight, and they had got 
their new bicycles, and could hardly wait for Saturday 
afternoon, and then it was wet. They couldn’t think 
of anything to do, so they rang up Christopher John, 
who was also seven—he always had good ideas—and 
they said, “Come and play.” And he did. 

They all went into the playroom, and Christopher 
John said, “See that huge big chair. That’s an air- 
plane. We can bounce in it and we'll be flying. See? 
Then there will be a burning house and we'll swoop 
down and rescue William Augustus.” “I don’t want 
to be rescued,” cried William Augustus, “I want to 
fly.” “All right,” said John Arthur, “we’ll get mother, 
and she can knit, and then she can be in the house on 
fire, and we'll all save her.” 

That was good. So they got mother and she came 
with her knitting. Mother didn’t quite like the idea 
of jouncing so much in the big chair, but she agreed to 
it when they told her that the chair was an airplane. 
“Wait a minute,” she said; and she went and got a box. 
In the box were a number of medals made of chocolate 
and tied with ribbon. “When I am rescued,” said 
mother, “I will give a medal to the brave airmen who 
saved me.” 

So the three airmen leapt into the chair with a 
roaring noise, and they were just about to take off 
when the door opened and in came Martha Jane, who 
was four. “Go away!” shouted the airmen. “We’re 
flying. You'll get hurt.” “I want to fly,” said Martha 
Jane. And then the trouble began. At last, mother 
said, “Martha Jane, you come and sit with me, and 
you shall be rescued too.” “Oh, mother,” cried 
Augustus, “there isn’t room for five in this plane.” 
“Then I must perish,” said mother. “I refuse to be 
saved without my Martha Jane.” 

Martha Jane so much wanted to fly, and she 
screwed up her mouth, and the others knew-she would 
ery if she couldn’t fly. Then Martha Jane looked at 
mother. She dreadfully wanted to please mother; so 
she suddenly screwed up her mouth the other way, 
and, although she felt like crying, she laughed and 
hopped on to mother’s lap. Mother put away her 
knitting and said, “Brave Martha Jane.” 

(Continued on page 619) 
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Death of Richard Eddy Sykes 


R. RICHARD EDDY SYKES, beloved Univer- 

salist minister and president emeritus of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York, died after a 
brief illness in the Potsdam Hospital, October 2. 

Richard Eddy Sykes, the son of Edwin Jones and 
Louise Brewer Sykes, was born on a farm near Canton, 
January 3, 1861. He attended the local rural district 
school and the old Canton Academy. In 1879, he 
entered St. Lawrence University. He was graduated 
with the degree of bachelor of science from the College 
of Letters and Science with the class of 1883. In 
1885, he received the degree of bachelor of divinity 
from the Theological School of the University. 

From college Dr. Sykes went to St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church, Little Falls, New York. Here he was 
ordained to the Christian ministry, and served as 
pastor of the Little Falls people for ten years. While 
in Little Falls he married Mabel Houghton. In addi- 
tion to his work in St. Paul’s parish, Dr. Sykes founded 
a mission church at Dolgeville, which, under his 
leadership, grew into a strong self-supporting organ- 
ization. 

In 1895, he went as representative of the Universal- 
ist General Convention, now the Universalist Church 
of America, to take charge of the new missionary move- 
ment at Denver, Colorado. This appointment involved 
the building of a church. Shortly after Dr. Sykes’ 
arrival, financial panic struck the city of Denver. Here 
the metal of the man shone brightly. Many men would 
have given up. Not Richard Sykes. He stayed with 
the people through their depression and at times 
financed himself and the church personally. In the 
end the new church was built and a strong, loyal 
group of Universalists organized. 

In 1904, the East called again for the services of 
Richard Eddy Sykes. In answer to the call he went 
to the ministry of the First Parish Church of Malden, 
Massachusetts. This, too, was a difficult assignment. 
The old First Parish had a great name and high pres- 
tige in the community, but the location of its church 
was not good for the expanding community, and the 
old wooden building was inadequate. ‘There were 
differences of opinion about the future. Some were 
for building anew. Others were cautious and much 
inclined to put off any radical change. The courageous 
leadership of the new minister and his wife resolved 
the differences and encouraged the timid. The old 
building was disposed of and the new First Parish 
Church erected. The Malden minister and his wife 
together spent many days traveling about Eastern 
Massachusetts, visiting churches, poring over pictures 
and plans, and consulting architects, seeking the 
design for a church that should be both dignified and 
beautiful, and useful for church and_ church-school 
purposes. The result is the present First Parish 
Church of Malden, erected in 1908. Here until May 
of 1919 Dr. and Mrs. Sykes weré the beloved leaders 


of the Malden people. In spite of the many calls on 
his strength incident to a metropolitan parish, Dr. 
Sykes had time and energy to serve the larger com- 
munity. He was a member of the Malden School 
Board, president -of the Malden University Club, a 
member of the Fellowship Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, and a trustee of the 
Universalist General Convention. In this he was but 
carrying out that quality that made him do the extra 
jobs without complaint. Earlier in his ministry Dr. 
Sykes had at different times been secretary of the 
New York Universalist Convention and member of 
its missionary board. He was a founder and president 
of the Denver Associated Charities and president of 
the Denver Philosophical Society during his residence 
in Denver. In recognition of his outstanding services 
to church and community, St. Lawrence conferred on 
Richard Eddy Sykes the honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity in 1906. 

Twenty-three years ago, in May, 1919, the writer 
stood on the platform of the Canton station with Seth 
Brooks, now minister in Washington, and Clare Blau- 
velt, now of Pasadena, California. We were three of 
a throng of several hundred students gathered to wel- 
come the new president of our college. We did not 
know it then, but that was a critical time for St. 
Lawrence University. To take the leadership at that 
time the trustees had called a Universalist minister 
who had demonstrated his ability to perform hard jobs 
successfully. We cheered the new president and sang 
a few songs for him. Dr. Sykes spoke briefly and 
informally. What he said has gone from memory, but 
the way he said it remains, for the indomitable good 
cheer, the faith in St. Lawrence, and the friendly 
smile of Richard Eddy Sykes are today the undimmed 
heritage of five generations of St. Lawrence men and 
women. 

Dr. Sykes’ achievements in raising the material 
assets of St. Lawrence from five hundred thousand 
dollars to five million dollars will be adequately re- 
corded in the annals of his alma mater. His unique 
individual ministry to the students of the college 
through all the years of his presidency cannot be ade- 
quately described. He was never too busy to stop 
in the midst of a busy day to visit a sick student. 
Not once, but many times, he went at nightfall to 
fraternity houses and boardinghouses to see boys or 
girls kept in by illness. More often than not he took 
with him some little delicacy sent by Mrs. Sykes. 
The problems of individual students were much on his 
heart, and in all such situations he was the wise and 
kindly counselor. 

In the early years of his presidency Dr. Sykes was 
harassed and hard driven by the needs of the college. 
There was desperate need for more buildings and more 
money for salaries. The situation was not promising. 
But to the students who came to him for advice he 
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never showed impatience or a downcast countenance. 
His good cheer and his faith inspired the youngest as 
well as the oldest of the Laurentian community. When 
the money was being raised for St. Lawrence the under- 
graduates turned to and did their bit. The smallest 
donation received Dr. Sykes’ personal attention and 
brought his personal thanks. Such a leader of course 
drew about him strong men. Owen D. Young became 
chairman of the board of trustees. Men like Charles 
Brewer rallied to the cause of St. Lawrence. 

After seventeen years of active service Dr. Sykes 
resigned the presidency of St. Lawrence and was made 
president emeritus. In this capacity, and as a life 
member of the board of trustees, he continued to give 
valuable service to the University and loyal support to 
his successors in office. 

Funeral services were held in Gunnison Memorial 
Chapel Sunday afternoon, October 4. Dean John 
Murray Atwood and Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, minister 
of the First Universalist Church of Canton, officiated. 

Dr. Sykes is survived by Mrs. Sykes and two 
daughters, Dorothy Louise (Mrs. Felix Morse Fred- 
eriksen of Faribault, Minnesota) and _ Elizabeth 
Blanche (Mrs. Ralph H. Michaels of Canton). 


Emerson Hucu LALONE 


A Great Friend 


N this life some of us have had friendships which 

have been akin to a spiritual experience. My 
friendship with Richard Eddy Sykes was in that realm. 
In point of age, years separated us. I was a boy, he a 
man, when in my freshman year at St. Lawrence he 
came to be president of the University. On graduation 
from Theological School I began my ministry in Little 
Falls, New York, where he began his and met and 
married his devoted wife. Next I was to go to Malden, 
Massachusetts, where in 1908 he built the beautiful 
First Parish Church and where he served fifteen years. 
Beyond these close ties between us were the bonds of 
our church, college, theological school, college fra- 
ternity, the Fraters, and the seven years I sat with 
him on the board of trustees of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Words will not help me much as I try to pay this 
tribute to him. As a college president he was a builder 
and realizer of dreams. He knew the alumni, each 
student, the faculty members, and the people of 
Northern New York. His greatness lay in his personal 
interest in each person, his patience, sympathy and 
undaunted faith. 

His power as a Christian minister was his example. 
He was sympathetic, resolute, charitable, and a born 
leader. In many ways he was Malden’s first citizen, 
and today his influence is as fresh there after twenty- 
five years as it was when he walked the streets. 

I have watched him on the board of trustees of 
his alma mater. His first concern was the good of the 
college. He always took the kindly, liberal, under- 
standing position. He was a man who would always 
say and do the right thing. 

To the minister who followed him, to the president 
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who followed him, he always showed the greatest cour- 
tesy and stood by with words of encouragement. 

Richard Sykes was a man of humility. Modesty 
marked his being. His manner of speech was mild, 
but for his cause and for the right he could fight with 
vigor and might. He was no champion of causes, nor 
was he given to fads and popular movements. He 
was a man given to the fidelities of God upon which 
the future rests. 

Few men I have known have had such an implicit 
faith in God and in immortal life. His love of family 
and his devotion to country, church, college and 
friends were but the reflection of his faith in man as 
a child of God. 

I think of Dr. Sykes as a man who lived a rich and 
successful life. He held high place in affairs and in 
the affection of his fellow men, and he saw his dreams 
come true. We who knew Richard Sykes knew one of 
nature’s noblemen. He made our world better and 
our lives richer. We saw in him the living example 
of what a man should be and a spirit we could say we 
loved. ; 

The spirit of Richard Sykes will live in Northern 
New York, Little Falls, New York, Denver, Colorado, 
Malden, Massachusetts, and in the college he loved 
and served, but more, it will live in the heart of a 


friend. Sern R. Brooxs 


MEDALS 
(Continued from page 617) 


Bump, bump, went the chair. Roar, roar, went the 
airmen. Soon mother cried out “Fire! Fire!” And 
Martha Jane cried out “Fire! Fire!” And the airmen 
swooped down, landed close by, and hustled mother 
and Martha Jane into the plane. And zoom! Away 
it went. It was a close shave, I can tell you, and a 
very tight fit for five in that plane. But all were safe. 

And just as they landed, in came father. He heard 
all about it and knew quite well how Martha Jane 
had wanted to fly to the rescue. Mother said, “Now 
father can give the medals.” So father made a speech 
and tied the medals on the three airmen. He said, 
“Gentlemen, allow me to shake your hands and to 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for rescuing 
my dear wife and daughter.” That was fun. Besides, 
not every airman can eat his medals. 

And then, what do you think? Father took another 
medal and he tied it on Martha Jane. “Oh, father,” 
cried the two boys, “Martha Jane wasn’t brave. She 
didn’t rescue us.” 

Father said, “As I understand it, Martha Jane 
laughed when she felt like crying. If that isn’t brave, 
I don’t know what is.” And then he added, “Martha 
Jane, this medal is for conspicuous bravery under heavy 
fire.” 

Martha Jane didn’t know what that meant, but 
she knew it was good and she had a medal, so she 
laughed again. And just as the boys were going to 
say something more, it stopped raining. And a good 
thing that it did. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CLXXV—When the Birds Go Away 


Johannes 


E mean the fall or autumn when we talk about 
the time “when the birds go away,” but the fact 

is that the migrants start south from some of our 
northern states as early as July. Bluebirds, phoebes, 
hermit thrushes and robins may stay at our farm in 
Schoharie County, New York, until late in October or 
early November, but the bobolinks start south in July. 

The birds that come early stay late. Those that 
come late go early. Some are here around three months 
and gone nine months, and some are here nine months 
and gone three months. But whether they are here 
three months or nine, it is hard to part with them. 
Separation from our feathered friends is like separation 
from everything else that we like, whether it be old 
clocks, old kitchens, big beds, easy chairs, chipmunks, 
apple trees, dogs, or folks. It gives a wrench to the 
heart to leave people or things that we like. And don’t 
laugh, dear reader, because we find it hard to say good- 
by to the clock or the dog or the bird. At least one 
must be allowed a little pang for such friends. 

Naturally when one writes about the time when the 
birds depart and the flowers fade, one is supposed to 
work in a little melancholy. The phrase that we ought 
to use is “sere and yellow leaf.” But there is a lot of 
humbug in this kind of description. The leaf may be 
“sere,” that is, dried up, and yellow, but it still can do 
a lot of joyous dancing. And like some old folks who 
never think of themselves as old, the sere and yellow 
leaf hangs on and waves at passers-by all winter. 

Bryant’s “Death of the Flowers” is a noble poem, 
but it needs to be supplemented. He writes: 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere. 


That expresses a mood, but a mood that we ought 
to snap out of. 
Keats, too, has a poem on the autumn. He calls it: 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core. 


If one loves birds and rejoices in their activities 
one hates to lose them. There is no argument about 
that. One day we have the scarlet tanager, the rose- 
breasted grosbeak, the bobolink going up like a lark 
to sing in the sky, the wood thrush making heavenly 
music in the plum tree, the song sparrow eating corn 
muffin at the kitchen door and thanking us from the 
barberry—and then they disappear. The melancholy 


that creeps over one at the thought, however, is tem- 
pered by the other thought that the birds will come 
back, that some, like owls, jays, crows, dear little 
chickadees and cocky nuthatches, do not go, and that 
other species come from the far north and remain in 
Beards Hollow as winter visitors. 

If the tanager loves the thickets along the Orinoco 
in January, the snow bunting, the tree sparrow and 
some of the crossbills love our little hill farm. 

Having said so much, I have to reiterate that 
separations are hard. Always there are separations, 
but in wartime how they are multiplied and how ter- 
ribly hard they become! 

The wife waits at sunset on the English headland 
until her husband’s submarine comes down the channel 
and starts on another hazardous voyage. They wave 
and suddenly it is dark. From all our churches, and 
from all our cities and villages, someone has gone away 
to war. Like the song of the wood thrush, like the 
whistle of the bobwhite, the merry song and whistle 
of a beloved boy has stopped. Who is going to argue 
that there is anything easy about that? The compen- 
sations here lie in the realm of the spiritual—in the 
fact that our boys are facing duty, showing courage, 
keeping cheerful, hoping for the best, and in the fact 
that some of the boys are discovering the worth of 
boys born under very different conditions from their 
own. 

For the boys themselves there is hardship, and 
there are uncongenial tasks and surroundings. Teachers 
of Latin are doing kitchen police, and the scion of the 
first family of the town is waiting on table when the 
plumber and bricklayer who got commissions sit down 
at mess. But the rollicking, happy spirit of youth 
saves the day. The boy sings as he washes dishes, 
“Who will guard the coast guard’s girl while the coast 
guard’s guarding the coast?” 

Beneath all our moods and activities deep down lies 
the consciousness of separations bound to come. We 
can forget such feelings for a time, but back they 
surge. “Remember,” said father as he rose up from 
behind the currant bushes, “where I set this shoot if 
I am not here when you have the garden plowed next 
spring.” It seemed as if father were an institution, 
solid as the rock-ribbed hills, but father has been gone 
twenty years and only yesterday he was talking to us. 

Isn’t father coming back? Like the birds in the 
spring? Are we not going to have all our human 
treasures again when the time of separation is over? 
Not just as the birds come, that is sure; nor are all 
the boys in service coming back. “But there will be 
other springtimes,” the preacher tells us, other thanks- 
giving days, other gatherings about the family board— 
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a better father freed from all those infirmities of age 
that he so long mastered by iron will power. Behind 
the seen is the realm of the unseen. 

This piece is not about immortality, but here we 
are writing about it. 

It comforts us to reflect that incredible as a future 
life sometimes seems, it is no more incredible than the 
fact that out of darkness and chaos there did come 
space and time and all we have. We are better 
fitted to reflect upon these great things in the autumn 
of life. 

What was that Keats wrote? “And fill all fruit with 
ripeness to the core.” 

There is a great difference between a Baldwin or 
Northern Spy in September and in November. When 
the autumn has done its work, the ripeness has gone 
into the core. So the autumn of life mellows us. We 
see so many things that earlier were hidden from our 
eyes and, seeing, we are made more merciful. The 
sharpness goes out of the apple and out of us when 
the autumn has done its perfect work. We are gentler 
because we are more humble. The time when the 
birds go away, the time of loneliness and loss, may 
be full of blessing—but to get it we must look ahead, 
we must have hope. 

These birds that go away after raising a brood or 
two and come back to do it all over again, have not 
had an easy time. They work hard. Up here in the 
nesting season death stalks everywhere—squirrels rob 
nests, crows come down and black snakes come up for 
the nestlings, cats lurk about for the birds nesting on 
the ground or for them learning to fly, and some small 


A Layman’s Address to 


Horace Ward 


WISH to speak, not as an individual, or even as a 

Universalist, but as a layman of the general church 
to his minister. 

You did a remarkably good job in your sermon 
Sunday. Several people made the comment, “It was 
a good message. It was a fine message. Etc., etc.” I 
seem ‘to recall having heard the word “message” used 
in this way a number of times, and it strikes me as 
being an insult to intelligence. A message, according 
to the dictionary and common usage, is a communica- 
tion sent by someone by means of a carrier to some- 
one else. If the preacher brings a “message” the ques- 
tion arises, from whom? ‘The implication is, of 
course, from God. The word implies that he sat down 
in conference with the Almighty, and the Almighty 

told him to speak thus and so. 
I don’t question the ability of anyone to harken to 
the voice of the Lord in the way the psalmist meant 
when he wrote, “The heavens declare the glory of 
God: & the firmament sheweth his handy-work. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge.” But we have the phenomenon 
of hundreds of thousands and probably millions of men 
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boys still shoot anything that they see. This period 
of bird music is the period of bird strain. The labor 
of brooding and feeding and protecting is something 
few people know about. 

To work as hard as the birds man would have to 
be superman. 

When the birds go away in great migrating flocks 
they face perils by land and by sea—lighthouses that 
blind them, tempests that blow them far off their 
course, hunters that call bobolinks reedbirds and 
shoot, and a civilization that destroys old feeding or 
resting places. The life of a bird is short and hard, full 
of toil and full of danger. But the birds make music. 
Call them joyous, free and happy. That is the im- 
pression that they give. 

Man has every reason to be happier than the birds. 
He can control or master the great dangers to his 
existence. The birds can do little about black snakes, 
except to cry out and beat generally unavailing wings. 
Man can wipe out yellow fever, tuberculosis and a long 
list of other diseases. Man can outlaw war and have 
it stick. Man can cure the social disease called 
poverty. Man has it in him to be a god. All he has 
to do is to say yes instead of no—or no instead 
of yes. 

When they go and when they stay, birds have a 
tough time of it. All over the world man is having a 
tough time of it too. The birds are not to blame for a 
single tragic thing in their lives. But man—this 
“master of his fate,” this “captain of his soul,” when will 
he arouse himself to the tasks well within the scope of 
his insight and his strength? 


His Preacher 


coming into the pulpits every Sunday and each deliv- 
ering a “message.” These messages are as different 
as the many creeds and diverse personalities of the 
men who represent them. If God is one God, Jehovah, 
and all these men have been in conference with him, 
how is it possible that they come out with such differ- 
ent and even contradictory reports? 

If you will speak to me as one man to another, 
as an elder to a younger brother, I will listen, and 
what there is of wisdom in your words I'll try to heed. 
But if you must pretend to speak with some divine 
authority, as though you were somehow the chosen 
messenger of God, I cannot hear. There is a voice of 
doubt within my mind which drowns out everything 
you try to say. It is a doubt that you or any other 
man, whether preacher, priest or pope, can speak with 
any more authority than can be measured by the 
wisdom of the things you have to say. And that 
authority, my dear sir, is not denied to anyone. 

We who till the soil and sell our crops in the market 
places know that every bale or pile or package of our 
goods must stand upon its own quality. The buyers 
ruthlessly tear into the heart of each to see if it is 
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good, and, if it is not, we do not carry home the money 
which means the good things of life for ourselves and 
families. We have no trade-mark or shibboleth by 
which to market our goods. But I have heard deliv- 
ered in the trade-name of the Church of Jesus Christ, 
often labeled “The Work of the Lord,” such sermons, 
the wisdom of which could be likened only to a few 
grains of wheat hidden in a bushel of chaff. But we 
the people are expected to swallow these hook, line and 
sinker, chaff and all, and go home with the feeling of 
being well fed. Is it any wonder that a large per- 
centage of American people don’t go to church? 

This is not an indictment of all sermons, or even 
preaching in general. I grant you that most of them 
have something of richness and beauty and wisdom. 
But the fact that it can happen and pass unchal- 
lenged, even once in a hundred times, is a serious 
charge. It is something which no commercial firm 
can afford to permit in its products. I doubt if the 
church can afford it. 

The universe is so designed that wisdom, like our 
crops, doesn’t just grow to be picked from the pages 
of books. Our crops are byproducts of the toil and 
the dirt, the summer and winter, the storms and blessed 
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sunshine, and some magic element which no one fully 
understands. The magic is always there, but it pro- 
duces weeds and briars with the same generosity that 
it does corn. These crops are almost literally torn, 
by a succession of failure and success, of drought and 
storm, of work and fear and hope, out of the hearts 
of those who grow them. Likewise, all true wisdom 
is torn by similar experiences out of the hearts of those 
who produce it, and the wisdom of books is never 
quite pertinent to the situation at hand. 

If out of the depth of your own experience in the 
struggle and strain of the battle which is life, you 
have found a way to more abundant and glorious liv- 
ing; if you have found a wisdom through which you 
can make us see beneath the ugliness of things the 
beauty which is there; if you can make us hear above 
the jarring, discordant roar of the street the symphonic 
harmony of life; if you can speak such words as will 
give us courage to face with clear, unwavering view 
those experiences which threaten to, and do, tear out 
the very strings of the heart—you have a “message.” 
But it is only to the extent that you can do these things 
that I am willing to accept you as the authorized 
agent of God. 


What Are We Fighting For?-VI 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


T is said that Daladier and his government fell, 

and later the whole of France collapsed, because 
the French had no definite war objective beyond 
a frantic desire to “stop Hitler.” With a great army, 
an adequate navy, superior fortifications and ample 
equipment, but with no clear ideas of what they were 
fighting for, the French practically quit. 

A few months ago these pertinent words appeared 
in the New York Sun: “This nation won’t be geared 
to an all-out war effort until people learn that there 
is more to do in winning a war than dropping a nickel 
in a juke box to hear a recording of ‘You're a Sap, 
Mister Jap.” Nor will guns, tanks, ships, planes and 
trained personnel alone, though turned out at peak 
capacity, be sufficient to bring us victory. We must 
be geared to an all-out war effort mentally as well as 
materially. No nation, this or any other, will long 
endure the strain and sacrifice of modern warfare 
unless its people are united and sustained by devotion 
to some high purpose, something which they deem 
vital to their own well-being and that of all men, some- 
thing without which they would rather die and for 
which they are glad to die. 

Therefore, we have been examining the theories 
and practices of our American way of life, investigating 
with the impersonal thoroughness of the dentist— 
probing gently but persistently for hidden decay, hurt- 
ing a little sometimes, but only for the purpose of work- 
ing ultimate good. 


Our attention now focuses on democracy. Waiving 
technical distinctions between a democracy and a 
republic, it is broadly true that our government is 
democratic in form. Democracy is a combination of 
two Greek words—“demos,” the people, and “krateo,” 
I rule. Thus, democracy describes a form of govern- 
ment in which power rests with the people, all people 
governing themselves directly or indirectly. Thus 
democratic governments are distinguished from gov- 
ernments in which power is vested in one person, as 
with an absolute monarchy and dictatorship or, in a 
limited number, as with an oligarchy. 

In endowing the individual with the rights and 
responsibilities of self-government, democracy makes 
some optimistic assumptions concerning human beings. 
First, there is the religious concept of man as a crea- 
ture of divine origin and of supreme worth, and thereby 
entitled to god-like powers of self-determination and 
self-rule. Under democracy every normal person is 
thus dignified without exception. Second, there is the 
practical supposition that every citizen above a certain 
age possessing even the scantiest reading-writing 
education is capable of governing himself and indirectly 
governing others; that all, nitwit and genius, will make 
the sacrifice of time and effort necessary to rule them- 
selves efficiently and well; that a majority will wield 
control and choose policies as beneficial and fair to 
the minority as to themselves, and will ‘elect officials 
qualified to carry out their program; that the majority 
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is always right, the minority always wrong and will- 
ing to abide by the decisions of the majority. 

Universalists avow their faith in the supreme worth 
of every human personality, and are, accordingly, in 
hearty agreement with the main religious premise of 
democracy. Still, are we naive enough to swallow all 
the minor premises and conclusions drawn therefrom? 
We are children of God, yes. As such, each individual 
is entitled to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’ to equality of opportunity and treatment, to 
freedom to let his soul soar heavenward. 

Yet, we are children of God in another sense— 
childishly cruel, vain, impetuous, ignorant, greedy. All 
the shortcomings of childhood are ours! Of supreme 
worth in our Creator’s eyes and charged to respect 
each other’s innate divinity, the fact remains that our 
value is potential rather than actual. Though we may 
be on our way, we have not arrived at divine maturity 
or god-like perfection. Some have lagged, others have 
forged ahead. Some are wiser, more conscientious and 
moral than others. Potentially the same, actually 
different. 

Hence, it is a fallacy to assume that each one of us 
is capable of ruling himself and helping to rule others, 
or that society can trust the wisdom and integrity of 
any majority—the mere multiplication of individual 
deficiencies. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick did but echo the doubt 
of many thoughtful people when he asked, “Are we 
fit for democracy?” And, as must be realized, the 
answer is definitely “NO! Those who think this 
heresy are, perhaps, forgetting their history. Our 
Founding Fathers were ardent believers in the theory 
of government by the people, and fought for the 
privilege. But, in setting up the machinery for that 
government, they demonstrated little faith in people, 
generally, to rule themselves. They didn’t trust the 
majority or any selected group or individual. In fact, 
the framers of our government were very fearful of 
placing unrestricted power in the hands of the citizenry 
because, while idealists, they were also realists and 
fully aware of the limitations of human nature. 

What else are the Constitution and the system of 
checks and balances between executive, legislative and 
judicial branches of government but evidence of our 


forefathers’ anxious attempt to protect people from. 


their own unwise or unfair use of the power vested in 
them? A constitution is not an indispensable part of 
democratic government. Indeed, it would be quite 
unnecessary if the citizens could be relied on to grant 
to each other the personal liberties, civic privileges and 
intellectual freedoms which the Constitution seeks to 
guarantee by delineating proper spheres of government, 
listing individual rights, setting bounds beyond which 
the power of the majority should not be exercised and 
making it difficult to extend them. Why should the 
President have the right to veto an act of Congress, 
or Congress the right to pass the measure over the 
veto, or the Supreme Court the right to declare either 
or both unconstitutional—out of bounds? Because 
those ancestors of ours knew that people could not be 
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counted on to act wisely or fairly within prescribed 
limits, or even to stay within them all the time. Always 
that idea of protecting man from himself! 

It is no discredit to the noble vision and efforts of 
our forebears that the democratic government. they 
sought to establish is now drifting toward the rocks 
of economic and political anarchy, with a possible 
landing on the uncertain shores of state socialism about 
our only chance of salvaging much from the wreck. 
Starry-eyed idealists and stern realists though our 
founders were, they could not have the foresight to 
plan for the tremendous changes that time would make 
in their country and its people. Only hindsight enables 
us to see them. 

Jeffersonian democracy was based on a continued 
predominance of small landowners in our body politic, 
attached to the soil by a real love of it, with a fairly 
common background of ideals, living in an area mainly 
along the Atlantic seaboard in thirteen sparsely settled 
states. Who, then, could foresee the revolutionary 
effects of our expansion into forty-eight states extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
Mexico; of an overwhelming tide of immigration; of 
the rapid switch from an agricultural society to indus- 
trial and the creation of a vast wage-earning, nonland- 
owning class? So high-minded were those leaders 
among our forefathers, so precious to them was their 
hard-won liberty, that, having provided the machinery 
for democratic government, they could not imagine 
there would come a time when some would operate 
that machinery solely for selfish advantage, while 
others would take its blessings so much for granted 
that they would neglect it. But, that time has come— 
tragically! 

What a travesty we have made of democracy! Not 
half of those entitled to go to the polls do so. Of the 
minority who do vote, probably 99 44/100 per cent 
have made no study whatsoever of the issues or 
qualifications of those presented for their choice. They 
are utterly swayed by prejudice, party labels, a few 
weeks of flowery, ungrammatical campaign oratory, 
hillbilly bands and crooners. They are no more than 
rubber stamps for the selections made by political 
parasites who, hidden behind public indifference, suck 
away our self-reliance and substance. On September 
25, 1938, the New York Times carried a picture of 
Boston Curtis just elected a party committeeman in 
a Western state. And do you know what Boston 
Curtis was? A mule! What a testimonial for the 
knowledge and intelligence we employ in voting, our 
fitness for democracy! 

Is it any wonder that we elect officials who are 
efficient only in cashing pay checks, whose only knowl- 
edge is to insist on other pay being in cash; that the 
greasy palm of the politician is extended eagerly to 
the bloody hand of the racketeer; that we are honey- 
combed by groups of special privilege—about the only 
person paying a traffic fine being the stranger who 
doesn’t know anybody; that we allow financially 
powerful pressure groups to sway political action and 
public opinion far beyond their numerical strength 
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through economic thumbscrews and legislative lobby- 
ists; that governmental taxing power is used, not only 
to raise revenue, but to prosecute economic and politi- 
cal warfare; that in 1937 a large oil company paid 50 
per cent more in taxes than the wages of its thirty- 
two thousand employees? 

Is it any wonder that the opinions.of majorities so 
made and of leaders so chosen can be as wrong and 
prejudicial to the best interests of society as the pas- 
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sionate, influenced ignorance of the majority whose 
decision on Jesus was, “Crucify him!’’? Or as the self- 
centered indifference of Pilate who let them do it? 

However much we may agree with the religious 
ideals back of democracy, we can hardly agree to 
wanting to see perpetuated the evils which have de- 
veloped in practice and under new conditions. We are 
not fighting for democracy as it is, but as it could and 
as it must be some day. 


Twenty Million Mrs. Minivers 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


HE film version of Jan Struther’s book, Mrs. 

Miniver, has been called by the critics “the great- 
est picture ever produced!” A million and a half 
people vicariously shared the adventures of the Mini- 
vers for ten weeks at the Music Hall in New York—a 
record-breaking run for any picture on the silver 
screen of the world’s largest cinema. 

Today, there are nearly twenty million women in 
Great Britain—twenty million Mrs. Minivers. “This 
is the people’s war!” declared the minister as he stood 
in the pulpit of his bomb-scarred village church. 
Standing shoulder to shoulder with their menfolk, the 
women of Britain are gallantly doing “their bit” to 
keep the flags of freedom flying and the lamps of liberty 
alight on the last ramparts of democracy in the Old 
World. 

Four years ago, the women of Britain, like their 
sisters in the United States, were the most ardent 
advocates of peace. Neville Chamberlain relied 
heavily on the “flappers’ vote” to support his foreign 
policy, just as the isolationists and peace organizations 
in the United States relied on the women’s vote for 
their support. Women naturally have a_ greater 
abhorrence of war than their menfolk. Four years ago 
the women of Britain were busy running their homes, 
bringing up their children, planning a fortnight’s holi- 
day at Blackpool or Brighton, cogitating whether to 
buy at the local store a certain hat, said to be an exact 
copy of a Parisian model, or a pair of shoes just im- 
ported from New York. 

I recall that in the summer of 1939 we were debat- 
ing at “The Elms” whether to plant delphiniums down 
by the lily pond, under the shadow of two spreading 
beech trees, or in the little oval garden just in front 
of the tennis pavilion. Such matters of high importance 
seem awfully trivial today. In fact, the delphiniums 
never were planted, for the lily pond today is reserved 
for fighting incendiary bombs, and the little oval gar- 
den, in front of the tennis court, is now a cabbage 
patch. The women of Britain have long since realized 
that if we lose this war, their. dreams and hopes of 
yesteryear will never be fulfilled. 

The difference between everyday life in Great 
Britain and in the United States is that we in Britain 
are all in the firing line. The writer’s home is in that 
part of England called “Hell’s Corner,” because we 


are less than fifty air miles from Hitler’s airfields. 
Like the Minivers at “The Starlings,” “The Elms” is 
only two miles from an R.A.F. airdrome. 

In Britain this war differs from the last in three 
ways: frequent air raids, evacuation of children and 
the aged, compulsory national service for all men and 
women. All three have disrupted our peaceful, if com- 
placent, English home life. It is a fact that there is 
hardly a home in Britain around the table of which 
gathers a united family. In the old red-brick house, 
half hidden with ivy, across the lane from “The Elms,” 
lived in the autumn of 1939 a family of six. After 
Dunkirk, the father of the household was sent by the 
government to work in the office of a steel firm in 
Sheffield. Edward, aged twenty, joined the East Sur- 
reys the day after war was declared. Joan, nineteen 
years old, is in the W.R.E.N.S. somewhere in Devon- 
shire. Marjorie, eighteen, is working in the office of 
a munition factory in the north of London, while 
George, aged seventeen, is one of the one hundred 
sixty-five thousand boys between the ages of sixteen 
and seventeen who are being trained as fighter pilots 
in the R.A.F. Billeted in that red-brick house, in 
the care of the mother, are six girls of the A.TS. 
(Auxiliary Territorial Service). 

Thousands of women over forty, whose husbands 
are away and sons and daughters scattered in differ- 
ent parts of the country or with the armed forces 
abroad, are bravely carrying on alone on the home 
front. They take care of evacuated children, soldiers, 
airmen, factory workers, members of the women’s 
services and evacuated civil servants. Before war was 
declared, the women’s clubs of Great Britain made a 
census for the government of all available rooms 
throughout the country suitable for billeting soldiers, 
workers and evacuees. Many thousands of people 
have recently been moved from the coastal areas along 
the east and southeast coast of England, and once- 
flourishing seaside resorts are now armed fortresses, 
with barbed-wire entanglements and gun emplace- 
ments along the wide promenade. 

During the blitz of 1940, our village was often 
the target of Goering’s bombers, but, even when the 
Messerschmitts flew as low as the red chimney tops of 
“The Elms,” air raids seemed to cause less worry than 
the possible danger to absent husbands, brothers, chil- 
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dren and sweethearts. The next morning, the main 
topic of conversation at the breakfast table would not 
be last night’s air raid, but the shortage of eggs, butter 
and meat, the rising cost of living, and the inconven- 
ience of the blackout, which is especially hard on the 
older folks. 

Every housewife in Britain has learned how to live 
out of a ration book, for every civilian is supplied 
with three such books. The British housewife can shop 
at only one grocer’s and one butcher’s. Not all food in 
Britain is rationed, vegetables are not, but if the shop- 
keeper with whom she is registered is out of an un- 
rationed commodity, such as powdered milk, she is 
not likely to find it by wandering into another grocer’s. 
Largely through the efforts of the Women’s Land 
Army, six million more acres of land have been 
ploughed up, and Britain’s home production of food 
has been almost doubled since the outbreak of war. 

It is patriotic in England today to look shabby. 
The rationing of clothes is perhaps one of the greatest 
problems facing the British housewife—especially if 
she has a growing family of youngsters. Every civilian 
is given a clothes rationing book containing sixty-six 
coupons for the year. This means that in Britain a 
woman can only make the following purchases in a 
twelve-month period: one overcoat, one woolen dress, 
a sweater, a skirt, one nightdress (crepe satin), two 
step-ins, one slip (crepe de Chine), five pairs of stock- 
ings, six handkerchiefs. Such rationing has saved 
over three hundred thousand tons of shipping a year 
and released over seven hundred fifty thousand work- 
ers for service in the armed forces and war industries. 

Having reached the maximum of her man power, 
Great Britain has had to call upon the women of the 
nation to do their part. After all, the total population 
of the British Isles is only 46,750,000 compared with a 
Greater Germany of 83,000,000, and an occupied 
Europe of 220,000,000. In order to increase the coun- 
try’s capacity to produce munitions and to fight to 
the highest level of efficiency, Parliament passed the 
National Service Act which reads: “All persons of 
either sex for the time being in Great Britain are 
liable to National Service, whether under the Crown 
or not, and whether in the armed forces of the Crown, 
in civil defense, in industry, or otherwise.” 

Seven million women in Britain between nineteen 
and forty-one have already been registered and are 
being drafted into war work. Unmarried women be- 
tween twenty and thirty can be conscripted into the 
armed forces. Fifty thousand girls between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen are enrolled in the National 
Association of Girls Training Corps. They are being 
trained in preparation for work in the services as nurses, 
members of the Civilian Defense Corps and the Land 
Army. Seven out of every ten boys and girls between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen are today employed 
full time in war work of one kind or another. Two out 
of every three persons between the ages of fourteen 
and sixty-five are working full time in the armed forces, 
civilian defense or war industry. 

It is nothing uncommon in Britain to see women 
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operating the great searchlights that so brilliantly 
pierce the dark English night. Young women operate 
the predictor calculating machines and range finders 
for the antiaircraft guns. The Amazons, as the girls 
are called, look after the silver balloons that sail above 
the cities of Britain, protecting vital military objects. 
Along the narrow, twisting, winding lanes of the Eng- 
lish countryside, the women of the W.A.A.F.S. drive 
their six-wheel army trucks or bounce along in Ameri- 
can jeeps. 

In the Civilian Defense Corps, some one hundred 
thirteen thousand women work in first-aid stations, 
frequently located in the cellar of the local church or 
school building. Forty-four thousand are ambulance 
drivers, and many of the ambulances that they drive 
are gifts from friends in the United States. When 
the bombs are falling and the guns are roaring, it is 
not uncommon in England to see a fire engine, manned 
by women, furiously dashing to a fire started by one 
of Hitler’s incendiary bombs. 

One hundred thousand women are employed in 
transportation jobs throughout the United Kingdom. 
Forty thousand of these are helping to replace railway- 
men who have been called into the armed services or 
war industry. At the railroad stations, girls sit behind 
the ticket collection windows, they operate the signals, 
clean ice from switches and work with electric welding 
machines and acetylene cutters, oil trains and paint 
rolling stock. Most of London’s subways and buses 
are now operated by women. They deliver the mail, 
read gas and electric meters, shunt baggage at railroad 
stations and drive the big red double-decker London 
buses. 

Over six million women are working in Britain’s 
war industries, and half of all the workers in the air- 
craft factories are women. They turn out the Stirlings 
and the great Lancaster bombers, the famous Spitfires 
and Hurricanes of the R.A.F. Fighter Command. 

Twenty million Mrs. Minivers have written a glo- 
rious page in the history of a nation fighting a life-and- 
death struggle to remain free, to preserve the demo- 
cratic and Christian way of life. Phyllis Bentley, a 
distinguished British novelist and author of the book, 
Take Courage, writes: “It is taken for granted, I find, 
by many, that women will be present at the Peace 
Conference. We shall have helped to win the war, 
they say; we can help win the peace, too—and we 
mean to be there to do so. Our problem is to nourish, 
to cherish, and to enrich life; the postwar world, with 
its tremendous problems of food, health, and the 
psychological neuroses which must be conquered if 
future wars are to be avoided, needs us, needs our 
contribution; we expect to be there to make it!” 


A saint is a medicine, because he is an antidote. 
He will generally be found restoring the world to sanity 
by exaggerating whatever the world neglects, which 
is by no means always the same element in every age. 
Yet each generation seeks its saint by instinct; and he 
is not what the people want, but rather what the 
people need. G. K. CuHEsterton 
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For a Democratic World Government 


Leslie T. Pennington 


HATEVER the war news on November 3, one- 

fourth of the voters in Massachusetts in forty- 
two representative districts, urban, suburban and rural, 
will have the opportunity to act toward shaping the 
future of the world in the true American fashion. 
Registered voters to the number of 509,893 will find 
on their ballot the following question of public policy 
on which they must vote “Yes” or “No”: 


Shall the representatives in the General Court from 
the . . . representative district be instructed to vote to 
request the President and Congress to call, at the earli- 
est possible moment, a convention of representatives of 
all free peoples to frame a federal constitution under 
which they may unite in a democratic world govern- 
ment? 


An affirmative vote on this question will not commit 
the government or even the representatives, but it will 
let them know what the people think. We know from 
tragic experience that unless the people begin to think 
and to act now in terms of their responsibility for shap- 
ing and sustaining a world order of just peace, the end 
of this war, when it comes, will not bring peace. 

In a memorable sermon following the election of 
1920, in which the American people turned their backs 
on the Wilsonian realism, Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers said to his people, “There we stand at the 
end of the great war, with peace not yet come. The 
thoughtful man is still wandering, wandering between 
two worlds—one dead, the other powerless to be born.” 
He referred then to the achievement of peace through 
an association of nations as the “unfinished business of 
Christianity.” It is time now for us to carry forward 
that unfinished business. That is why many of us 
believe that this is one of the most important issues 
ever presented to the American people. 

Massachusetts is one of the first states in which this 
issue will be carried directly to the people, and it may 
well set the example for other states. This is made 
possible by the novel method which Massachusetts has 
for testing public opinion. By this method two hun- 
dred voters in any representative district of the state 
may place on the official ballot a “question of public 
policy.” The question is framed as an instruction to 
a representative in the state legislature, called the 
General Court, and the vote affords an accurate index 
to what the voters think. Under this same method the 
issue of the League of Nations was submitted to the 
voters of four representative districts in 1932 and of 


thirty-six districts in 1934. At that time 62.46 per cent , 


voted “Yes” and 37.54 per cent voted “No.” The pres- 
ent issue will be submitted to an even larger number 
of voters. 

In other states of the Union this issue is already 
being submitted to the leaders of public opinion. On 
March 13, 1941, the General Assembly of North Caro- 


lina adopted the “Declaration of the Federation of the 
World.” Several other state legislatures will con- 
sider it. 

Those who are presenting this issue are not opposed 
to the League of Nations. Indeed, the second point 
in the national policy of Federal Union, Inc., adopted 
at St. Louis in June, pledges the movement to an all- 
inclusive international organization: 


We believe that an international organization to in- 
clude all the peoples of the world is essential to peace, 
to international law and order, and to the economic 
progress and spiritual development of mankind. We 
urge the prompt creation of such an international 
organization. 


But they believe that the league form of international 
government does not go far enough, that the creation 
of a supranational authority resting directly upon the 
sovereignty of the people themselves is the essential 
clue to the enduring peace of ordered justice in this 
interrelated world. In history the league form of gov- 
ernment has invariably served as a method of transi- 
tion, either breaking up under crisis into the com- 
ponent power blocks, or passing into a deeper and 
more stable union. We believe that this second step 
is now called for by the realities of this new world 
situation. 

Federalism as the clue to world order is true to our 
own deepest American traditions. It is indeed the 
chief political contribution of the United States to the 
world. Happily we do not now have to rely upon the 
experience of federalism in the United States alone. 
The states of South Africa found the solution of their 
problems in federal union. Following our example, 
Switzerland formed a federal union in 1848, under which 
three language groups are now living together in peace 
in “the heart of Europe.” On this continent Canada 
and Mexico share with us the methods of federalism in 
their own governments. From Central America it is 
reported that the presidents of the republics of Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, San Salvador, and Costa 
Rica are meeting shortly to discuss union. Prof. 
M. Searle Bates reports that in China “the present 
regime is introducing into several provinces a system 
of elective local governments rising from the villages 
and the counties,” the familiar outlines of the federal 
system. From India Nehru has said, “I should wel- 
come larger international federation which India could 
join.” 

It is against this background that the people of 
Massachusetts will vote on election day. There is no 
way of predicting the vote. But it is significant that 
in this age of darkness and destruction the people will 
at least have the opportunity to share in one con- 
structive action “for man’s vast future.” Federal 
Union, Inc., with offices at 9 Park Street, Boston, has 
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appealed to the churchts to help educate their people, 
that they may vote intelligently with foresight and 
vision on this “unfinished business of Christianity.” 
On some far day coming generations in the larger per- 
spective which shall be theirs may turn and study this 
vote as we now turn in our tragic experience to the 
vote of the 1920 elections. 


Vermont and Quebec Convention 
C. H. PENNoyrEr 


HE one hundred ninth annual session of the Vermont and 

Quebec Universalist Unitarian Convention was held at 
Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt., September 16 to 18, 1942. 
The theme was, “Making the Liberal Churches Effective in 
Wartime.” There were four main speakers: Rev. Walton E. 
Cole of Second Church in Boston, Unitarian; Miss Margaret 
Winchester of Boston, member of the staff of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church of 
America; Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of Wellesley, Mass., for- 
merly European worker for the Unitarian World Service 
Committee; and Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Brattleboro. 

Mr. Cole’s subject on Wednesday evening was, “Keeping 
Up Your Courage.” He dealt with defeatism, and explained 
how to counteract it. 

Miss Winchester, on Thursday morning, spoke on “Reli- 
gious Education for These Times.” It was a thoughtful and 
effective presentation of ways of making religious education 
more worth while and more workable. Miss. Winchester con- 
ferred with ministers and lay people. Her display of material 
was excellent. 

Mrs. Sharp spoke on “Service Through the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee.” She told of the work done in Czecho- 
slovakia, France and Portugal, and also of service rendered 
aliens in the U.S. Mrs. Sharp brought literature for display. 

Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt’s theme was, “The Place of the 
Church in Making the Peace.” The church, he said, had often 
shown the wrong way. The National Study Conference at 
Ohio Wesleyan University had suggested a better way. Men 
must free themselves from prejudice and hate, and the mis- 
sion of the church is to educate to that end. 

Devotional services were conducted by Rev. Fred Hamil- 
ton Miller of Springfield, Rev. Verdi Mack Martin of Felch- 
ville, and Rev. Robert Lewis Weis of North Hatley, Que. 

In the symposium, Thursday afternoon, on “New Jobs for 
the Convention,” the speakers were Robert Mattuck of God- 
dard College, Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, and Mason Pierce, 
Jr., respectively representing the laymen, the ministers and 
the young people. In the evening round table on “Duties of 
Church Boards,” the following spoke: Raymond W. Good- 
speed of Rutland; Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Barre; Rev. 
Milton E. Muder of Morrisville; Mrs. Madge F. Haskell of 
Brattleboro; and Rev. Raymond M. Scott of Rutland. In the 
Friday morning forum on “Vital Jobs for Local Societies,” 
Rev. Clifford D. Newton of Stowe and Rev. Skillman E. 
Myers of Burlington spoke. Following was an address by 
Rev. Myra T. Borden, field worker of the Vermont Church 
Council. 

The report of the treasurer showed finances in good condi- 
tion. The report of the superintendent showed three more 
churches reopened, and at least as many all - year - round 
churches going as ten years ago, with an additional church 
restored to the list, not to mention two new summer centers 
opened in that period and a number of occasional ones, also 
a great extension of thie Convention Church activity. It was 
voted to send thanks and best wishes to the general superin- 
tendent, Dr. Robert Cummins, and to Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Association, for their 
messages. It was also voted that the offices of secretary and 
superintendent be continued as one. A generous collection 
was taken for ministerial pensions and relief. 
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The report of the Committee on Official Reports and Rec- 
ommendations was made by the chairman, Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr. It was voted to join the Vermont Church Coun- 
cil; to have a committee on Civil Liberties and a committee 
on Legislation; to use students in summer parishes; to urge 
the women of the churches who have worked for our Japanese 
Missions to help the Japanese confined in detention camps and 
to prepare for the rehabilitation of Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry; to make use of the report on the National Study Con- 
ference and form study groups in the churches; to minister to 
young men in the armed forces and to conscientious objectors 
in camps; to work for 10 per cent increase throughout the 
churches. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was made 
through Harley W. Kidder. It was voted to send thanks to 
Goddard College for its hospitality; to observe the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of William Ellery Chan- 
ning at Bennington, October 2, 1942; to urge the merger of 
the Universalist and Unitarian denominations; to approve 
service of women on juries; to promote greater recognition 
and use of music. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was made 
by Rey. Fred Hamilton Miller, chairman, and, in accordance 
with recommendations, the officers for the new year were 
chosen: President, Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, Goddard College; vice- 
president, Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt of Brattleboro; treasurer, 
George Arthur Perry of Springfield; trustee for three years, 
Representative Carroll L. Coburn of East Montpelier. Fel- 
lowship Committee, Rev. Clifford R. Stetson of Derby Line, 
Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick of Montpelier, Rev. Robert Lewis 
Weis of North Hatley, Que., Mrs. Nina Larkin Fuller of Rut- 
land, and Arthur B. Whitney of Brattleboro. The officers of 
the Women’s Association and the Church School Association 
remain the same as last year, with the addition of Mrs. Jose- 
phine H. M. Wilcox of Bethel as second vice-president and 
Mrs. H. L. Scott of Montpelier as one of the directors of the 
former society. 

A memorial service was held for Rey. Griswold Williams 


and Dr. Harry L. Canfield. 


Raise Up Nurses 


“OME hundred women, most of them army nurses, were on 

Corregidor when the Rock fell. Their fate dramatizes the 
fact that nurses are in the’war’s front lines—front lines that 
are extended into every city, town, and rural area in the land 
by the nature of our “total war.” 

The churches can be a mighty force to help the nursing 
profession do ‘its war work both at home and abroad, and 
to this end many cities are setting aside a suitable Sunday 
as “Nurses’ Day,” to secure the co-operation of every church- 
goer in (1) enlisting eligible graduate nurses in the Red 
Cross First Reserve for assignment to the Army and Navy 
Nurse Corps; (2) recruiting student nurses to fill all avail- 
able openings in accedited schools of nursing; (3) bringing 
inactive or retired nurses back into the profession; (4) re- 
cruiting and training volunteer nurses’ aides. 

The nursing profession recognizes that a first responsi- 
bility is to meet the needs of the armed forces. The Army 
and Navy Nurse Corps were calling for three thousand 
graduate, registered nurses, unmarried and under forty, each 
month in late summer, 1942, and if military operations ex- 
pand, the number may be increased. 

No matter how many nurses are called to the colors, 
however, essential nursing services must be maintained in 
every community. This is a war of populations, and not 
only must every group of people see to it that its routine 
health needs are met, but it must also be prepared in some 
measure to deal with epidemic, disaster, or enemy attack 
should it occur. 

The church, with its age-old emphasis on human welfare 
and the relief of suffering, will want to take a leading place 
in solving these problems in each community. Many church 
leaders, too, are definitely concerned with denominational or 
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other hospitals which are rapidly losing doctors and nurses 
to military service. 

The National Nursing Council for War Service, which 
works through state and local nursing councils, is urging 
each community to study its own needs and resources, in 
order to help each nurse decide wisely about whether she 
should answer the call to the colors or stay on the home 
front. 

Nurses who should remain at home at least for the 
present, declares the Council, include key administrators and 
supervisors in hospitals; those essential to teaching in hospi- 
tals with schools of nursing; administrators, teachers, and 
supervisors in public health agencies; staff nurses of public 
health agencies needed to maintain minimum civilian health 
services in any given community; industrial nurses. 

On the other hand, graduate nurses who are in private 
duty, on a hospital’s general staff, in nonnursing or office 
positions, hospital head nurses not essential to teaching or 
supervision, or public health nurses whose services can be 
replaced or spared, should enroll at once in the First Reserve 
of the American Red Cross or, if already so enrolled, should 
apply to the army or navy for assignment. 

These classifications set up by the National Nursing 
Council have the approval of the Health and Medical Com- 
mittee of the Federal Government’s Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services and its Subcommittee on Nursing, and 
of the American Red Cross. Thus they offer a dependable 
guide for any community until such time as changing war 
conditions may require revision of the classifications. 

The nation possesses an extremely valuable “nursing 
backlog” in more than a hundred thousand retired nurses. 
Many of these do not have small children and will be glad 
to return to active duty in order to “do their bit” for victory, 
if they understand the need. Many of these retired nurses 
can be reached only through the churches. 

Young people’s groups can do yeoman service in ex- 
plaining to girls how vital a war service nursing is. Those 
churches marking “Nurses’ Day” are, indeed, inviting Red 
Cross and other nurses to tell young people’s groups and 
older girls’ Sunday school classes about nursing and war 
needs. The nation is asking fifty-five thousand qualified 
young women to enter schools of nursing this year, a figure 
that will need to be stepped up to sixty-five thousand next 
year if the war continues. : 


Universalism and Hatred 


Henry W. FeELttTon 


To Love the Enemy 


[DELEGATES to a national youth conference of one of 

the major Protestant denominations have voted unani- 
mously against condonation of war by the church. In a 
resolution adopted by more than a thousand of these young 
people from forty-seven states the following statement was 
made: “It is the job of the church to preach, teach, and 
exemplify love and not hate. We deplore any action which 
seems to be a violation of the principles of the Christian 
church as a church.” We are to understand, according to 
the action of this youth group, that for the church to con- 
done war is to violate one of the principles for which it 
stands. ‘These young people would not have the church 
officially sanction the war effort, although all Americans and 
all American institutions are being protected by our partici- 
pation in the war. 

To Hate the Enemy 


Goebbels, on the other hand, admonishes the people of 
Germany to learn to hate. He pleads with them, according 
to recent dispatches, to hate their enemies more deeply, 
especially the British. He tells them that for them to take 
an unbiased attitude toward the British people is soft and 
sentimental. He calls this sort of thing “a national vice.” 
The German people, Herr Goebbels declares, should acquire 
a considerable amount of “sound national egotism” that 
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“overrules the desire to be unbiised and just and uncondi- 
tionally backs national interests unaffected by any senti- 
mentality.” Of the British the propaganda minister goes on 
to say, “We do not hesitate to confess that we hate them 
from the depth of our feelings because they threaten our 
lives, and because they wish to keep us prisoners in the 
narrowness of our national existence from motives of envy 
and badly concealed national jealousy.” “A hard century 
has come into being,” continues Goebbels, “and it will not 
be mastered by squeamishness, but only by manliness and 
strength.” Hate, not love, is in the saddle in Germany. 


The Grim Alternative 


Must we choose, then, between the hate of a war-crazed 
Hitler or Goebbels and the love of those who do not condone 
war? ‘Is there no alternative? Are those Americans who are 
giving every ounce of their strength and every dollar they 
can spare to back the nation’s war effort motivated only by 
feelings of hate for the enemy and a desire for his utter 
destruction? Have they failed in the admonition to “love 
your enemies” and to “do good to those who spitefully use 
you”? Let’s examine the record. 


The Headlines Speak 


Follow the headlines from day to day. Listen to this one 
—‘“Nazis Execute Czech Bishop in Reprisals.” Here’s an- 
other, “Japan Is Revealed in Move to Wipe Out Christian 
Doctrines in Empire.” And another, “Nazis Kill Serbs to 
Halt Typhus.” Is it just propaganda? Or is there back of 
it all the official authority of war-crazed dictators? Have we 
been misled about Hitler and Goebbels, Mussolini and Hiro- 
hito? The answer is plain. Freedom cannot exist in a world 
as long as nations are ruled by madmen. 


It Is Our War 


The die is cast. America is at war. The freedoms we 
believe in are the freedoms we must fight for. Hate cannot 
win the war. Hate is destructive, always loses in the long 
run. The argument for a defensive war is not an argument 
for hate. You may be a dog lover, but you do not permit 
your children to play with your pet dog if he has rabies. 
You remove your dog, you have him destroyed. You will 
resist the demon who would ravish your home. Christ cast 
the buyers and sellers from the temple and overthrew the 
tables of the money changers. We believe with Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling that “the church is in the war because her sons are 
there. She is surrounded by this war, and here are the 
greatest stakes involved. Her ministries, if neglected, will 
become a shame upon a leadership that failed. We did not 
choose war. We did not take the sword. But the alternative 
to the destruction of the evil might of the Axis power is 
slavery for a hundred years, and we do not choose to be 
slaves. There is only one worthy end—a Christian peace.”— 
Montrose (Pa.) Democrat. 


LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE 


A happy man or woman is a better thing to find than 
a five-pound note. He or she is a radiating focus of good 
will; and their entrance into a room is as though another 
candle had been lighted. We need not care whether they 
could prove the forty-seventh proposition, they do a better 
thing than that, they practically demonstrate the great 
“Theorem of the Livableness of Life.” 
Rosert Louis Stevenson 


White clouds are in the sky. 

Great shoulders of the hills 

Between us two must lie. 

The road is rough and far. 

Deep fords between us are. 
I pray you not to die. 


Curnese Porm 1121 B. C. 


—_—a {y 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A FELLOW CHRISTIAN ON THE WAR 


To THe Eprror: 

You certainly did a dignified, self-respectful thing when 
you left the president of the Universalist Youth Fellowship 
in the care and keeping of an intelligent public. 

I am not a Universalist, but as a Christian I resent the 
attack. He cites the World Court and the suppression of 
India as need for your repentance and guidance. It is evident 
that if anyone needs such he, Mr. Klotzle, should have sought 
it before signing his titl—President, Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship—in his refractory letter. 

I have supported the Allied movement from the time that 
Britain appealed to the U. S. for aid, to the present. 

We don’t train our children to kill. We do not approve 
of lies or deceit. We do not take life or property without 
safeguarding rights by due process of law. We do not mock 
the name of God and religion. Our enemies have done all 
these things and more. There is no appeasement, no middle 
ground, no waiting in a fool’s paradise, no trusting evil per- 
sonified. We pray, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,” and we believe right, justice and freedom, God’s Will, 
are on the side of the Allies and will prevail. 

Tuomas H. Mirus 
Worcester, Mass. 


CLEAN THE AUGEAN STABLES OF OUR CHURCH 


To THE Epirtor: 

Not all agree with the president of the Youth Fellowship, 
Reactions, September 5, but most of us admit that “Univer- 
salism needs a good shaking up.” Mr. Klotzle is deeply con- 
cerned, possibly fighting discouragement as other zealous and 
able workers have, encountering obstacles within the walls of 
our own Zion. 

It is a blunt but honest and fearless epistle. The strategy 
of its publication is excellent. The hypocrisy at which it hints 
will continue until Universalism is so shaken that it will clarify 
its distinctive and distinguishing faith and purpose. Then 
the man in the street will comprehend it, and also all the most 
profound and all the most shallow among us can acknowledge, 
declare, and work for it. 

Let that good shaking come. If the church is not to fall 
with the threatening fate of civilization it cannot come too 
soon. 

Henry LaFayerre GiLuEespic 
Manchester, Iowa 


MR. KLOTZLE’S COURAGE 


To rue Epiror: 

I am constrained, as an old man, to congratulate Mr. 
Klotzle on his courageous and forthright statement of views 
on war. As a Christian—and especially as a Universalist— 
he knows the Decalogue commandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
Also, that “he who takes the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
He knows the commandment, “A new commandment I give 
unto you that you shall love one another.” ‘There is some 
excuse for individual murder done in the heat of passion, but 
no excuse for training our youth to hate and kill wholesale 
men and women: they do not know and who, individually, 
have never done them any harm. This war is the harvest of 
the First World War. This war will generate more hatred 
and hells for us and our children than World War I. “A war 
to end war. A war to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Since that war all nations have less democracy, and the fruit 
is a war worse than has ever been fought by any nation or 
nations. The end of this war will be to put Stalins, Hitlers 
and Churchills at the head of more nations than ever in the 
history of the world. World War I was fought to give more 
to those who had much, and to take away from those who 


had little. It was fought by young men who had no idea 
why they were drafted to fight, but fooled by “A war to end 
war. A war to make the world safe for democracy.” Now 
it is an “Atlantic Charter.” 

Charles W. Eliot once said, “Anonymous letters are written 
by sneaks and cowards.” Mr. Klotzle signed his statement 
of his convictions. So do I. 

H. Epwarp Laraam 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


AMAZED AT PINKHAM 


To tue Epiror: 

Tue Leaver has just appeared on my desk and I have run 
through it for news of all that goes on back home. I stopped 
long enough to read your editorial on “Being Fair to Pacifists.” 
I must say it is a good, and gentlemanly, answer to the “trucu- 
lence and confusion” of some of your critics. 

I also read Henry Pinkham’s letter to you. I was 
amazed and quite disturbed. I have always had only respect 
for pacifists, and number-many among my friends, but what 
manner of pacifism is it that expresses itself in such terms: 

“We of this great nation are now making it our chief busi- 
ness to kill Germans and Japs. This would not be so question- . 
able an employment, since they are such abominable creatures 
[italics mine], were it not so costly in the lives of fine Amer- 
ican men.” 

Puitie R. Gizs 


DR. HARTSHORNE EXAMINES DOROTHY 
SPOERL’S REASONS 


To tHE Epiror: 

As a nonpacifist I am interested in the reasons which 
Dorothy Spoerl gives for being a pacifist. They consist almost 
entirely in propositions which scarcely any of us, pacifist or 
not, denies, such as that war is destructive, love is better and 
(in some sense) stronger than hatred, ideals can survive de- 
feat, no man is wholly bad. 

The decision to fight is not, I think, based on denial of 
these propositions, or even necessarily on forgetting them. 
We are fighting Hitler, not because he is wholly bad, but be- 
cause, compared with leaders opposed to him, he is greatly bad 
and very dangerous. As for the destructiveness of war, the 
decision of some of us to refuse to fight neither stops the war 
nor renders it less destructive; it may very well make it more so 
by postponing victory of the United Nations. And if pacifists 
were strong enough among us to shorten the war by giving 
the Axis an easy victory then the destructiveness of slavery 
would be the substitute for the destructiveness of combat. This 
slavery would not be an affair of love in any marked degree, 
but of dull, lasting, bitter hatred of much of the world for the 
rest of the world. Ideals would “survive” in those not killed 
or starved by the conquerors, but survival is a matter of de- 
gree. Life for generations would give but poor expression of 
pacifist or any other ideals. And always we must remember 
that had the victims of Hitler been less pacifistic he might 
have been stopped with but slight loss of life long ago. 

We are told that hatred, having become a habit during 
war, cannot be shaken off afterward. Not immediately after- 
ward, no doubt, but that is why this time statesmen plan to 
postpone the full peace settlement for some months or years. 
And the notable fact is that after the last war the British soon 
forgot their hatred and even their fear of the Germans, with 
the result that they helped Germany to re-establish herself as 
a military power, against the advice of the French for the 
most part. 

The fact is that love of country and of the victims of 
oppression is as characteristic, at the least, of fighters as hatred 
of anybody. Even the Germans do not fight chiefly from 
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hatred. Nothing is more false than to compare the hatred 
of the nonpacifist with the love of the pacifist. The issue is 
rather, what is the practically appropriate expression of love 
of our fellow men, when some are being threatened with ruth- 
less persecution by others? 

Cuar.tes HartsHORNE 


Chicago, Ill. 


WARTIME PROHIBITION 


To THe Epiror: 

I have been patiently waiting, as the appeals have been 
piling up in other denominations, for a stand to be taken by 
the Universalist Church of America on the question of liquor. 

We read in Proverbs 14:34, “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation; but sin is a reproach to any people.” I think our 
statesmen (if we have any) and our wise men (if any there 
be) , are looking in the wrong direction for help to pull us out 
of the awful predicament we have got ourselves into. 

Under prohibition this country grew prosperous. Wheat 
sold for $2.50 a bushel. Cotton brought a good price, likewise 
hogs. I saw teams of horses and mules sell for five hundred 
dollars, and many people who had a good farm mortgaged it 
to buy another. Then came the depression. Then, to add 
insult to injury, we repealed the Eighteenth Amendment, just 
when we were becoming used to prohibition and it was paying 
its way, and where not placed in the hands of its enemies for 
enforcement was beginning to be successfully enforced. The 
old topers were dying off, and we hadn’t a crop of youngsters 
coming on who loved drink, and the law was becoming better 
enforced even than was ever the law against murder. What 
happened? 

A ton of steel and a nut behind the wheel, full of legalized 
poison—and the figures show now that 1,150 accidental deaths 
happen each day in industry and on the highways. 

In the name of decency, if we want to win this war, if we 
want to make a decent peace, why not call upon, demand, our 
President to declare wartime prohibition? 

Witu1amM Davin Harrincton 


Metropolis, Ill. 


“HE WILL HAVE ALL MEN TO BE SAVED” 


To tHe Epiror: 

Not long ago I heard the minister of a well-known Trini- 
tarian Congregational church, and, needless to say, a rigid fun- 
damentalist, make this statement from his pulpit: “Universal- 
ists have no Bible grounds for their belief.” And he repeated 
that “Universalists had a belief without any Bible warrant for 
it.” But unless I am greatly mistaken there are many able, 
scholarly men in the Universalist ministry who are profound 
Bible students, and if there is no Scriptural foundation for their 
belief it is very strange, to say the least, that none of them or 
their congregations ever found it out. 

How any sane person can believe in a God of love and 
justice of all things and profess to accept the doctrine of the 
“blood atonement” and all the rest of the revolting orthodox 
plan or “scheme” of salvation, is more than I can conceive, 
for the one is a complete contradiction of the other. 

The whole thing is first of all absolutely unreasonable, 
unthinkable, the very essence of injustice, and a moral im- 
possibility. 

Grorce W. Downs 
South Tamworth, N. H. 


POSTSCRIPT 


To THE Epiror: 

My article on cycling, in Tum Leaver of August 15, elicited 
reactions which indicate a widespread and lively interest in 
the subject. It has therefore occurred to me, having just 
completed three weeks (more or less) of cycling, that a brief 
report on it may be of interest; not that there was anything 
remarkable about the journeyings, but that I may bear personal 
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witness to the fact that I can “practice what I preach” and 
“prove the pudding” by the eating of it. 

I rode the bicycle on eighteen of the twenty days of my 
stay in Northern Massachusetts and the Boston region. The 
longest trip in a single day was one of forty-three miles, that 
I might call on friends widely separated in location, and from 
thirteen to twenty-seven miles from my temporary residence. 
There were other rides of twenty-eight, twenty-four, eighteen, 
seventeen, fourteen miles each, in addition to several shorter 
daily journeys. The total of two hundred forty-five miles 
was far more than I have ridden in the past three years, but 
they proved, much te my satisfaction, that I am still in form 
and can enjoy every mile and reap physical and mental benefit. 
The ubiquitous and quick-witted urchin was in evidence and 
quick to note the “absurdity” of an “old man” astride a bicycle. 
Of the many remarks none equaled that of the little lad 
in East Boston who, quick as a flash, waved his hand and 
shouted, “Good-by, Mr. Chips.” To this my reply is, “Not 
yet.” 

Harry ApamMs Hersry 
Danbury, Conn. 


MR. EMMONS ENDORSES CARR’S BOOK 


To THE Eprror: 

Through you I should like to call the attention of our 
ministers in particular, and our thoughtful laity, to a Mac- 
millan publication issued in July of this year. It is entitled 
Conditions of Peace, and its author is E. H. Carr, professor of 
international politics at the University College of Wales. 

In my judgment, this book is one that every thoughtful 
American should read, and one that ministers and eommunity 
leaders especially should have available as source reading, 
with reference to the causes out of which this world war arose, 
the elements involved, the moral purpose it has created, and 
its effect upon and within Great Britain particularly, the 
danger involved in failure of the democracies to sense the fact 
of world revolution, and the place which the U.S. A. will have 
opportunity to assume in world leadership subsequent to 
the war. 

Having read a number of books this summer dealing with 
the current planetary struggle, including one by two promi- 
nent American statesmen, Conditions of Peace is, in my judg- 
ment, vastly superior in quality and value to any book now 
available on the subject treated. I hope it will be adequately 
reviewed in Tur Curistran LEADER. 

C. H. Emmons 


Boston, Mass. 


A WORD FROM OUR MAINE SUPERINTENDENT 


To THE Epriror: 
The copies of the September 5th issue of THe Leaner ar- 
rived yesterday. It was a masterpiece. 
Kennetu C. Hawkes 


Waterville, Maine. 


SEND THE LEADER TO THE BOYS IN SERVICE 


To THE Eprror: 

I am enclosing a check for two dollars fifty cents for a 
year’s subscription to THe Curistian Leaver. The copy is 
to go to Private Arthur Braman, #11070027, M. R. U., 70 
Fairlee Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

This young man, now in the service of his country, is a 
very much missed member of the Church of the Mediator— 
superintendent of the Sunday school and a member of the 


choir. 
Erne, G. WestcoTr 


Providence, R. I. 


It is easy enough to say lightheartedly, “If they want 
churches, let them build them themselves.” But how many 
of us are worshiping in churches we have built ourselves? 
—The Bishop of London. 
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Our Library Desk 


Tur Contemporary Curist. The Fon- 
dern Lectures for 1942. By W. A. 
Smart. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. 


This little book, comprising six lec- 
tures, yet all connected by a chain of 
thoughts reaching a climactic conclusion, 
is one of the truly excellent books of the 
year. This critic thinks it is a great book, 
for seldom is so much scholarship, clear 
and honest thinking, good common sense, 
deep reverence, and religious inspiration 
gathered into so small a compass. And 
the language is a delight to read. 

The author boldly pictures a figure of 
Christ shorn of all traditional ecclesias- 
tical trappings and cut loose from all our 
modern claims allotting his mission to 
this or that social enterprise, a person 
of his own times reacting to his own 
environment, but fired with his work 
which was to save men in the name of 
God. There is here not an atom of an 
attempt to explain Jesus. But out of 
him entered others a spirit to carry his 
attitude toward God and man in all 
generations. His emphasis was on God 
first and last. The Christian effort to 
save and bless mankind springs from 
that impelling love of God. This is far 
from mere social service, or uplift. It is 
far above following Christ as an ideal. 
The Christian becomes possessed through 
fellowship with Christ of Christ’s own 
spirit and becomes newly born into a 
life of sacrificial living for his own times. 
The two fronts the Christian church 
faces are to make God real to men and 
‘to fill men with love for God’s service. 
As St. Augustine put it, “Love God, and 
do what you please.” 

Dr. Smart of course touches vitally on 
questions of our day, gambling, war and 
pacifism, the liquor traffic, totalitarian- 
ism; but he makes us realize that none 
of these questions were living issues in 
Jesus’ environment. He could not 
therefore react to them. It is idle there- 
fore for a modern Christian to attempt 
a back-to-Jesus movement. The living 
spirit of Christ—I call it the Holy Spirit 
—impels today’s Christian to display 
toward our own world with its new 
problems the same attitude and effort 
that Jesus had in his day, and that the 
church has attempted throughout her 
history. That is the Contemporary 
Christ. And Dr. Smart, the author of 
this book, makes this thought clear as 
air and moves the soul with inspiration. 

To close with a direct quotation, “The 
answer to our problem is to be found, of 
course, in the spirit which Jesus has 
released in the world. In this gospel 
[the fourth] he acknowledges that his 
teachings in the days of his flesh will 
be entirely inadequate for later days 
and different situations, ‘I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
hear them now [and this was just a few 
hours before his death]. Howbeit when 


he, the Spirit of Truth is come, he shall 
guide you into all truth.’ The revelation 
of Jesus was not ended with his death. 
Each new generation must discover Jesus 
anew. Every new situation calls for a 
word from him: he must be contemporary 
with our world as he was contemporary 
with that of Peter, and, in a different 
way, with that of Paul. Greater work 
than he had done would his disciples 
do after he had gone to the Father.” 
Witit1am CoupENn 


Tue CHRISTIAN AND THE War. By 
Charles Clayton Morrison. Willett, 
Clark. $1.50. 


This reprint of several closely related 
Christian Century editorials furnishes a 
rationalizing underpinning for the about- 
face of that weekly which had to come 
after Pearl Harbor. Though the writer 
does not admit that there has been any 
change at all: the Christian Century be- 
fore December 7, according to him, was 
not pacifist but “noninterventionist” — 
a distinction which will surprise most of 
us who have read the paper, off and on, 
for ten years or more. 

But be that as it may, we have here a 
theology which is very dogmatic and 
cocksure, but shaky, even impossible, 
when it comes to its pronouncements as 
regards war in general and the present 
war in particular. War is hell, literally 
a hell, we are told, to which mankind is 
by God condemned because of its pre- 
ceding guilt. We cannot hold aloof from 
it: we are in it, we must go through 
with it, the Christian pacifist as well as 
the nonpacifist (whom he calls, rather 
unfairly and inaccurately, the “Christian 
militarist”’) , and bear our part in it, be- 
ing as we all are an integral, inseparable 
part of our country. 

So far, one easily agrees to what are 
rather platitudinous insistences. But 
when this matter of “preceding guilt” is 
gone into, fallacies begin to creep in. 
Granted that we all, friend and foe, have 
been at fault before the bursting of war 
upon us, it certainly does not follow, 
from that, that both sides have been 
equally guilty. And when our author 
asserts that no war was ever righteous, 
he is what our college boys call “dead 
wrong.” Only in the thin air of theology 
can it be believed that the previous guilt 
of one side will exactly balance the previ- 
ous guilt of its opponents—or to put it the 
other way about: though both sides are 
in the wrong, one side is likely to be 
more at fault than the other. Our coun- 
try, that is, was in the wrong in 1846, 
and Mexico was correct in inveighing 
against the injustice that was thrust 
upon her in that war. Can Mr. Morrison 
insist that the Mexicans were “equally 
guilty” with ourselves in that situation? 
At present, we of the United Nations 
are resisting aggression, and in so far 


occupy the position Mexico held in 
1846-1848. Nevertheless, says our au- 
thor roundly, we err if we regard the 
Germans as sinners beyond what we are; 
and where we do so, we display the 
mood of the Pharisee who thanked God 
he was not as other men are—he actually 
uses this illustration. 

In short, the book is highly doctrinaire 
and lacking in good common sense. The 
style, however, is so smooth and supple, 
and the points presented are made so 
crystal clear, that it requires some inde- 
pendence of mind not to go along with 
the writer in his various well-put conten- 
tions. But clearness of argument is not, 
after all, the same as validity and truth; 
and once one resists the easy flow of 
language one is irritated to feel an iron 
hand underneath the velvet glove; what 
I mean is that under a show of reverent 
theology, the author does not soundly 
reason but “tells you,” pontifically, from 
the heights of what he calls Christian 
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By Dores 
$2.75. 
New trails are often old trails redis- 
covered, and this is notably true of what 
is loosely called the “social gospel.” The 
individualistic religion with its other- 
worldly emphasis which Karl Marx con- 
temptuously characterized as an opium 
for the people was just that—and the 
very people who hated Marx for saying 
so were the people who subsidized it 
lavishly that it might so function. But 
such a use of religious institutions, such 
a channeling of the religious instinct was 
a perversion, and it was logically fol- 
lowed by the very general hostility of 
the European working classes to the 
church and to “religion” in general. 

Meanwhile some of the advocates of 
the working classes raided the premises 
of religion and carried back Jesus to their 
owncamp. The historic Jesus, they said, 
was a friend of the lowly and the laborer, 
and as long as the church was primitive 
and unsophisticated, it was egalitarian 
and communistic. 

The truth of the matter is, of course, 
that the primitive church was not com- 
munistic in a world sense: it was almost 
certainly apocalyptic, did not think the 
world savable, and so was “otherworldly.” 
But it was never individualistic. Salva- 
tion was always group-salvation. The 
group was the unit and the communism 
of the early church was simply the recog- 
nition by the group of its responsibility 
for the economic welfare of all its mem- 
bers. They shared what they had: that 
being the only economic technique open 
to them in their primitive milieu. 

How the vision of world society and 
world salvation arose as that more child- 
ish vision of the apocalypse faded has 


Water RavuscHENBUSCH. 
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been told in a thoroughly documented 
but interesting manner by Prof. John T. 
McNeill of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, in his Christian 
Hope for World Society (Willett, Clark) . 
The work is an historic justification for 
all that Walter Rauschenbusch ever 
taught. Rauschenbusch’s problem was 
not to superimpose socialism or any other 
modern credo upon Christianity, but to 
rediscover in the maze of twentieth-cen- 
tury complexes of new interests, con- 
flicting claims, national rivalries in poli- 
tics and international coalescences in 
economic life, the guiding arrows of 
Christian courses. 

He made this rediscovery well within 
the doctrinal boundaries of orthodox 
Christianity. Many people who dislike 
the idea of socialized religion accuse its 
adherents of substituting interest in so- 
cial machinery for personal piety, they 
either equate it in general with human- 
ism—the social teachings of many Anglo- 
Catholics ought to show them the fallacy 
of that—or else they accuse them of 
teaching that all poor people are good 
and all rich people are wicked. 

No movement, of course, can be liable 
for all the excesses committed in its 
name, but socialized Christianity of the 
kind taught by Rauschenbusch merited 
none of these reproaches. His religion, 
for instance, never ceased to be per- 
sonal. He was, says his biographer, not 
only a believer in but an immeasurable 
gainer from the age-old practice of 
prayer. The distinguishing mark of 
Rauschenbusch’s prayer was this: 

“But for him there were three parties 
to all prayer—God, one’s self, and one’s 
fellow man. When we look into the 
face of God we see also the face of our 
brother. The heavenly Father and his 
earthly child cannot settle matters to- 
gether without taking into account the 
other members of the family.” 

Nor did Rauschenbusch minimize the 
Christian doctrine of sin. What he did 
was to add to the church’s recognition of 
—and overemphasis on—those small per- 
sonal sins that are offenses less against 
God than against the etiquette of our 
class or are symptoms of nervous insta- 
bility, a recognition of “the large-scale 
sins such as militarism, landlordism and 
predatory capitalism.” Rauschenbusch 
indeed not only accepted, under proper 
reservations, the idea of “original” — 
and hence transmitted—sin, but added 
to it the idea of horizontally transmitted 
sin: “Sin is lodged in social customs and 
institutions and absorbed by the indi- 
vidual from his social group.” Meaning 
by that not merely the force of evil ex- 
ample but something much deeper, an 
actual idealizing by society of certain 
evils, so that an actual Kingdom of Evil 
is evolved which functions as a real 
superpersonal force in society. 

The biographer was Rauschenbusch’s 
private secretary for a number of years, 
and later, as a city minister and as exec- 


utive secretary of the Cleveland Baptist _ 


Association, he has endeavored to preach 
and practice Rauschenbusch’s ideals. 
He has written a most personal and 
intimate biography and has made it 
clear that the ideas expressed by Rausch- 
enbusch were listened to by businessmen 
and conservatives to whom those ideas 
were at best strange and at worst revolu- 
tionary, because it was so evident that 
the man who uttered them was funda- 
mentally a Christian through and 
through. 

And when those ideas have been as- 
similated into our religious thinking, the 
life story of their pioneer will still be 
read for its value as the life story of 
“a great good man.” ? 

LLEWELLYN JONES 


EcyptiAN Prince, Noman 
Suerku, Lawatver. By John W. 
Flight. Beacon Press. Pupil’s Book, 
$1.75, Teacher’s Guide, 60 cents. 


To those who have complained that 
there was not enough Biblical material 
in Beacon Press Religious Education 
books, Moses will give great comfort. 
Like Joseph, the other Biblical story 
which has already appeared in the series, 
it is a thoughtful, consistent, nontheo- 
logical interpretation of a single charac- 
ter. The present reviewer feels that this 
is the way to present Old Testament his- 
tory in the church school. A unit of 
work extending over a sufficient period 
of time so that the children can really 
get a sympathetic and complete picture 
of a single character will give them, 
finally, an appreciation of the Biblical 
stories which no smattering of events 
presented at random can ever do. 

Dr. Flight is a scholar, but to his 
Biblical criticism and his keen insight 
into Old Testament meanings he is able 
to add an ability to write so that chil- 
dren will be interested and inspired. 
They will profit from his scholarship, 
they will be fascinated by his style. The 
teacher’s guide is written by Dr. Edna L. 
Acheson, and those who know her 
work in religious education will realize 
that it could not be anything but the 
helpful, specific, usable guide which it is. 

Moses is intended for nine-, ten- and 
eleven-year-old children. Some samples 
of dramatic scenes in the teacher’s guide 
were worked out by a group of sixth 
grade boys and girls. The writer feels 
that it would be equally, perhaps more, 
useful in the Junior High School years. 
In any event it should be used after 
Child of the Sun, which appears in the 
same series, and to which it is a logical 
sequel. 

Each chapter of the pupil’s text gives 
a portion of the story of Moses, imagi- 
natively told, but always with a firm 
grounding in scholarly and_ historical 
reality. A particularly valuable feature 
is the section at the end of each chapter, 
“The Story as it is told in the Bible.” 
Such a combination of materials will 
make the material vivid, while still hold- 
ing the most commonly known source of 
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information about Moses clearly before 
the children’s minds. Such an experi- 
ence may well open their minds to the 
possibility of reading into and beyond 
the simple Biblical narrative of other 
portions of the Bible when they are 
looking into it for any purpose. 

Perhaps the general objectives of the 
course can be summarized in no better 
way than to show the six objectives 
which Dr. Acheson feels are worth while 
im such a course. “1. To appreciate the 
greatness of Moses. 2. To understand 
how the Hebrews developed under 
Moses’ leadership. 3. To recognize and 
deal with situations similar to those 
which Moses met. 4. To develop an in- 
telliigent and discriminating attitude 
toward the Bible. 5. To trace the be- 
ginnings of some of today’s religious cus- 
toms and ceremonials. 6. To have their 
own religious experience deepened and 
their own ethical standards strength- 
ened.” Reading the book with these 
objectives in mind one cannot help but 
feel that the careful teaching of it could 
easily accomplish all of this, and more. 

Moses, together with the earlier Jo- 
seph in the Beacon Series, sets a new 
standard for the writing of religious edu- 
cation materials. A standard whereby 
the Biblical material is presented in such 
a way that it will be vivid and real to 
the child, tied into the experiences which 
he best understands because they are in 
his daily life, and going beyond that to 
point a way to the understanding of the 
development of religious thought. This 
is what Bible study should do, yet how 
often it degenerates into a “telling of 
stories” from which the child can receive 
nothing but a fragmentary conception 
of the great sweep of religious experience 
which is contained in the Bible. It is to 
be sincerely hoped that more material 
of this kind will soon appear. 

Dorotuy TrLpENn Sporru 


For Love or Country. Stories for 
Young Patriots. Selected by Wilhel- 
mina Harper. Illustrated by Wilfred 
Jones. Dutton. $2.00. 


This is a useful book for storytellers 
in public libraries and in schools of every 
kind. It is a delightful book for anyone 
to read. Each story tells of the exploit 
of a boy or girl who had a sense of 
responsibility for his or her country. 
One takes us back into the days of ma- 
rauding Indians, others come from the 
history of the American Revolution, and 
still others from the period of the Civil 
War. The exploits may be only hiding 
the blooded horses in a sink hole or they 
may be of some dangerous ride, or a 
quick-witted expedient to save a friend 
of the cause. Washington and Lincoln 
are in the background of two or three. 
They all relate to things that could have 
happened and there is not much doubt 
but that they did happen. Miss Harper 
is a great editor and the book a beauti- 
ful book. 

J.V.S8. 
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Views from the Hill 


E came up from Rocky Mount,- 


N. C., with a sailor lad bound for 
his home in St. Louis. After three and 
a half years in service, he was going 
home to see his mother, to whom the 
War Department had twice reported 
him either missing 
or dead. He was 
aboard the Jarvis 
when she was tor- 
pedoed and sunk, 
and was picked 
up after nine and 
a half hours in 
the sea. He had 
been in the Bat- 
tles of Pearl Har- 
bor, Wake Island, 
the Coral Sea and 
Cited for bravery, he is 


the Solomons. 
now granted leave “to rest up a bit” 
before reporting at Portsmouth for sub- 
marine duty. 


Chapel Dedication 


“To the glory of God, Father of all 
mankind, and in the name of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, I dedicate 
this chapel. May its doors swing ever 
open to any who would enter! May its 
ministers in all ways serve worthily in 
their offices as prophet, priest and 
pastor!” 

With these words the new Post Chapel 
at Ft. Hancock, N. J., was dedicated by 
the general superintendent on Sunday 
morning, September 20, 1942. The ex- 
perience was one we shall long remember. 
General Gage, pausing at the entryway 
following service to express appreciation, 
said: “Those of us in high command 
realize the vital necessity of the spiritual 
power being transmitted to men under 
us by devoted and capable ministers of 
religion. We are prepared to afford you 
every possible assistance.” 

Ft. Hancock’s chapel is a fair example 
of the army’s new policy with respect to 
religion. It is a.simple structure, with 
no pretense about it; but it is unmistak- 
ably a building set apart for worship, 
and it has been given a conspicuous lo- 
cation. It is used by Jew, Catholic and 
Protestant; and by a most ingenious 
arrangement its chancel is readily trans- 
formed so as to serve the purposes of 
each. Chapels like the one at Ft. Han- 
cock, situated in one hundred eighty 
military posts throughout the country, 
are providing an effective means of 
education in religious tolerance and un- 
derstanding. Millions of young Ameri- 
cans are witnessing a new kind of 
co-operation. 

The arrangements in our behalf had 
been made by our chaplain, Major 
Frank B. Crandall, who was transferred 
prior to our arrival at Ft. Hancock. But 
we were assisted in the service of dedi- 
cation by Major Lewis C. Beissig, an 


Episcopal chaplain. Major Beissig left 
immediately for “Port of Embarkation,” 
so we were entertained throughout the 
afternoon by Ist Lt. Peter E. Bonner, a 
Roman Catholic chaplain. Said this 
Catholic, “If among us all we cannot use 
this opportunity to root out all bitterness 
of religious prejudice, we shall not de- 
serve to live in a free country. Please 
come back to Ft. Hancock and work 
with me for a week.” 


Ministers in Service 


Seventeen Universalist ministers are 
now in military service. Two more have 
filed application and await their call. 
They are serving in the U. S. border 
patrol, the army, the navy, the air force, 
and the Canadian medical corps, and are 
variously commissioned as hospital ap- 
prentice, 2nd class; lieutenant; captain; 
lieutenant commander; major and colo- 
nel. Eight ministers who had given up 
the parish ministry for other occupations 
have been returned to the parish minis- 
try of our church. Fifteen ordained men 
of other denominations have been taken 
into Universalist fellowship. Yet twenty- 
seven ministers are needed to serve 
fifty-one pastorless churches located in 
seventeen states. 


Gift to Chaplains 


Officers and trustees of the Universal- 
ist Church of America are presenting a 
communion set as a gift to each Univer- 
salist chaplain. 


Honor Roll 


A service flag (gift of President Louis 
Annin Ames) is to be hung on the front 
of the headquarters building in Boston. 
The border is red, the center white. On 
the red border, top and bottom, will 
appear the words, UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH. In the white center will be 
a giant blue star, on which will appear 
the figure showing the total number of 
Universalists in service. On the red side- 
borders will be affixed gold stars for lives 
lost. All churches are asked to send to 
Headquarters immediately names and 
addresses of persons in their parish who 
are at present in the armed forces. These 
names, together with home churches, will 
be entered upon the denominational 
Honor Roll, a master register which is 
to be kept in the reception room at 
Headquarters. 


Is Your Church One of the Sixty-Three? 


Twenty-six of our churches are located 
in cities where there are army camps, 
navy bases or air force training centers. 
Thirty-seven more are within a radius of 
twenty-five miles of these cantonments. 
Sixty-three Universalist churches are so 
situated as to render direct service to 
Universalist men in the armed forces. 


Voted 


“Voted to make immediate applica- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America for membership of 
the Universalist Church of America.” 
This was action taken by the board of 
trustees’ meeting in New York City, 
September 22. It was voted upon rec- 
ommendation coming to the board from 
its special committee (Dr. Perkins, Dr. 
Manning and the general superintend- 
ent) appointed a year ago. The Federal 
Council is scheduled to meet December 
10 in Cleveland. 


British Circle 


Presented to the trustees was a re- 
quest coming to them from Rev. W. Ar- 
thur Peacock and Dr. W. MacGregor- 
Reid, ministers of the Universalist 
church, London, England. They asked 
that their church be listed in our new 
Directory and Yearbook as our “British 
Circle.” 

We are pleased to note that a new 
pamphlet, What Is Universalism? (a re- 
print of one of our addresses) has been 
printed in England at the expense of 
London Universalists and is being dis- 
tributed by the London church. There 
has also come to our hand from Switzer- 
land a copy of Beleg-Exemplar, in which 
we find an article entitled “What Is the 
American Universalism?” The article 
contains an elaborate discourse on our 
church and concludes with these words 
(we are grateful to Dr. Ludwig Graner 
for the translation): “We extend our 
greetings to the American Universalists 
as cofighters in the service of liberalism.” 

If there is known to you any American 
Universalists now in England, or any 
others likely to go, please assume per- 
sonal responsibility for advising them 
of the address of our London church: 
57 Cavendish Road, London, S. W. 12, 
and of the minister’s name and resi- 
dence: Rev. W. Arthur Peacock, 55 
Ellerton Road, London, S. W. 18. 


Keep ’em Rolling 


To have entered upon this past year 
with a threatened deficit of $15,825 and 
to have closed it with a deficit of only 
$2,360 is, in these days, an achievement 
of the first order. Funds now supervised 
by the Universalist Church of America 
have for the first time in the church’s 
history exceeded one million dollars 
($1,004,035.63). In 1930, this figure 
stood at $485,706; in 1934, at $567,859; 
in 1938, at $757,856. Between 1930 and 
1934 the gain was $82,153; between 1934 
and 1938, $89,997, a total gain in eight 
years of $172,150. During the period 
1938-1942 there has been a gain of 
$246,179. 

BAC. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE 
A. U. W. BOARD MEETING 


The executive board of the Association 
of Universalist Women held its annual 
meeting at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
from September 15 to 17, with its full 
quota of members present. The three 
days were crowded with problems of 
administration, policy and budget. ° 

The Finance Committee convened on 
the 14th, the day previous to the stated 
meeting of the board, and drew up the 
1942-1943 budget, which was presented 
and adopted practically without change 
at the closing session of the board meet- 
ing. This budget calls for about twenty- 
six thousand dollars, divided between ad- 
ministration and outreach as follows: 


Administration, including execu- 
tive office maintenance, execu- 
tive staff salaries, Bulletin, 
AILETALUTC AR EUC stertecortrsetorek $7,883 
Clara Barton Birthplace, upkeep 
and smanarement sciccstcs tent 
Clara Barton Birthplace Camp 
roreDiabeuic: Girls;.cwteee ee 5,835 
Work in North Carolina, includ- 
ing the Nurse’s Mission at 
Canton 8,630 


The treasurer’s report showed the 
Association’s books to be in good condi- 
tion, late contributions making it possi- 
ble to balance last year’s budget. 

The sum of $2,250 in the Church 
Building Loan Fund is available to any 
church (without interest) needing re- 
pairs or improvements and unable to 
finance them. Churches requiring loans 
are invited to take advantage of the 
service extended by the Association of 
Universalist Women, details of which 
will be sent to any inquiring group. 

Reports showed increased interest 
throughout the churches in regard to 
programs, social welfare and war emer- 
gency activities, together with greater 
general awareness of the importance of 
the outreach program of the church as 
sponsored by the women’s division. 

The board instructed the executive 
director, Miss Ida M. Folsom, to issue 
a yearbook supplement, to be made 
available by March 1, and also author- 
ized the publication of two new pieces of 
literature, one a brochure on Universal- 
ism in North Carolina, and the other a 
replacement of the popular “Doorway” 
folder which has carried the story of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp for 
Diabetic Girls at North Oxford, Mass. 

The board remained international 
minded in its outreach program by urg- 
ing that contributions previously planned 
for the Japan project be applied to the 
Universalist War Relief Fund, these to 
be sent directly through the local church 
when such church has already accepted 


its denominational responsibility, or di- 
rectly to the financial secretary of the 
Association of Universalist Women when 
the local church does not make a con- 
tribution. It will be remembered that 
this fund, as administered by the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, goes for the 
American Friends’ Service Committee, 
the Unitarian Service Committee, and 
China Relief, Inc. The board further 
recommended support of the work of the 
American Mission to Lepers, a cause 
which many Universalist groups have 
supported regularly in the past. 


THOUGHT GROWING OUT OF 
THE A. U. W. BOARD MEETING 


The executive board is committed to 
the task of administering the funds of 
the Association and of projecting a na- 
tional program for the consideration of 
Universalist women. Plans may be in- 
stituted by the board and a_ budget 
proposed, but the successful accomplish- 
ment of the task rests with the churches 
throughout the denomination. 

The budget demands the support of 
all Universalist women. An investiga- 
tion of the figures will show that in 
spite of rising costs all possible conces- 
sions have been made in the interests 
of economy, keeping in mind also that 
in such tragic days as these it is incom- 
prehensible that the church should be 
content to merely “mark time.” 


CONVENTION REPRESENTATION 


Mrs. Seth R. Brooks represented the 
Association of Universalist Women at 
the New York State Convention at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on October 6. 

Miss: Folsom, on her way to the North 
Carolina State Convention at Rocky 
Mount, October 2-4, and to the Indiana 
State Convention at Salem, October 9- 
11, visited the churches at Towanda, 
Sheshequin, Standing Stone, Scranton, 
Brooklyn, Kingsley, Philadelphia, Read- 
ing, Girard, Linesville and Wellsburg in 
Pennsylvania, and Friendly House in 
Canton, N. C. She started her field trip 
on September 22 and returned to the 
office on October 15. 


“WHO WALK ALONE” 


It has been suggested that some of 
our women’s groups who desire to hold 
to some form of international outreach 
during these troubled times may be 
interested in directing their attention to 
the American Leprosy Foundation, 
whose concern is the battle against the 
age-old disease which has claimed no 
less than three million victims in the 
present generation. 


Those who have not yet read Perry 
Burgess’ book, Who Walk Alone, will 
find it a challenge. It was one of the 
three books chosen in 1940 by the Book- 
sellers of America for the National Book 
Award, a fact alone which places it in 


‘the list of most worth-while books. Who 


Walk Alone is the arresting story of a 
Spanish War veteran who contracted 
the dread disease while soldiering in the 
Philippines and who, after several happy 
and prosperous years in Missouri, his 
native state, found himself with enough 
of the symptoms of the dread scourge to 
throw him into a real panic. 

The story follows the young man 
through an interminable year of isolation 
in America and on to the leper colony 
in one of the beautiful Pacific islands— 
Culion. 

The author writes with rare insight 
into the minds of his characters. It is a 
splendid study of the way in which a 
man can shoulder his burdens and bear 
his load of sorrow. 

Any contribution to the work of the 
Leonard Wood Memorial Fund for the 
eradication of leprosy under the Ameri- 
can Leprosy Foundation will go to help 
in the hastening of that day when one 
more dread scourge shall be lifted from 
the earth. A review of the book, Who 
Walk Alone, or a circulation of it among 
the church constituency, will be a real 
social-service act, for few who read the 
book or who hear the story will be indif- 
ferent to the call for whatever help they 
are able to give. 

Such an important part of Christ’s 
ministry was to make sick men whole, 
and we must not fail in this, which is a 
large part of the work of the church. 


Tue Pink Camera. By Temple Bailey. 

Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

The many friends and admirers of 
Temple Bailey will welcome another 
novel from her pen. The Pink Camellia 
is a love story. It tells of the adventures 
which befell a beautiful girl when she 
left her home on the Arizona desert to 
take a position as companion to a 
wealthy woman in Maryland. There 
are two handsome aspirants for the 
young lady’s hand and a sinister villain. 
One of the former is successful in his 
suit, and the latter’s villainy is exposed, 
everything ending to the reader’s com- 
plete satisfaction. 

CurisTINA GRAY-SMITH 


ADVANCING IN LIFE 


He only is advancing in life whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood 
warmer, whose brain quicker, whose 
spirit is entering the living peace. 

Ruskin 


yey 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
WEEK IN ALBION, N. Y. 


An example of what the churches in 
a community can do in the way of ob- 
serving Religious Education Week comes 
from Albion, N. Y. Mrs. Edgar R. 
Walker, prompted by the suggestions 
offered in a summer issue of Tue Curis- 
TIAN Leaver, called together a group of 
local ministers and church-school leaders. 
Plans were discussed and a program de- 
veloped. This included the observance 
of Homecoming Sunday in all churches 
on the morning of September 27, with a 
union service at night. Wednesday eve- 
ning the church-school workers of Albion 
held a joint conference. On Friday eve- 
ning a Family Night was suggested, and 
a simple service for use in the home was 
given every Protestant family. Sunday, 
in addition to the observance of World- 
wide Communion, each church dedicated 
the leaders of its educational program, 
using the service prepared by Rev. 
Emerson S. Schwenk. Sunday afternoon 
came the Youth Rally. 

During the week previous, emphasis 
was placed on the importance of calling. 
Church-school pupils, men and women, 
were encouraged to visit the homes of 
associates and enlist interest in the year 
ahead and in this special week’s ob- 
servance. During Religious Education 
Week itself there was participation on 
the part of the local librarian, who ar- 
ranged an exhibit of religious education 
books and magazines in the public 
library. 

Yes, this is an example of what one 
community can do. It is also an exam- 
ple of what one person, having an idea, 
can do when that idea is shared with 
others, put to work and translated into 
experiences of value and worth. 


CONSERVING CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY LIFE IN WARTIME 


A great body of men and women met 
to confer in a Chicago hotel for three 
days late in September. It was great, 
not because of its numbers or because 
of its personalities, but because of its 
deep and profound concern for the most 
sacred of all human institutions — the 
family. This conference was sponsored 
by the three largest bodies of the 
Protestant Church, 2.e., the Federal 
Council of Churches, the International 
Council of Religious Education, and the 
United Council of Church Women. 
Those attending were ministers, leader- 
ship education instructors, lay church 
workers, and social workers who were 


The Friendship Offering for Chinese 
children will be received in Universalist 
church schools on November 1. 


HAS EVERY PUPIL A “BANK”? 


This year in place of an envelope for 
the China offering each pupil is supplied 
with a paper band, to be fitted round a 
jar, and, with a slot cut in the cover, 
converted into a bank. Church-school 
superintendents and teachers may well 
refer to these banks on the Sundays be- 
tween now and November 1, when they 
are to be turned in. It is hoped that 
every means of adding to this offering 
will be utilized, and that the final result 
will be one of which each Universalist 
church school may well be proud. 


interested in the church’s function in 
family welfare. 


Men and women who have long been 
leaders in this field made up one of the 
strongest programs possible anywhere. 
Such names as Dr. L. Foster Wood, Dr. 
Roy Burkhart, Dr. Harry Cotton, Rev. 
Harry A. Munro, Mrs. Evelyn Millis 
Duval, and Dr. Regina Wescott Weiman 
are familiar to all who have done any 
reading or teaching in this area of the 
Christian family. 

The interrelation of the family and 
the church was brought out again and 
again as these speakers led the thinking 
in addresses, symposiums and commis- 
sions, bringing forth such statements as 
“The home is the key and must live out 
what the church teaches.” As the family 


is an economic unit and a social unit, 
even more it is a spiritual unit. It is the 
great job of the church and those who 
represent it to do all within their power 
to strengthen the spiritual values. This 
is difficult in times such as the present. 
Amid the war economy there are so 
many influences working against every- 
thing that is good and wholesome that 
we must be on the alert to preserve all 
that Christianity stands for. One man 
said, “The family is the blueprint given 
to us of God’s Kingdom, and preserving 
that pattern is our privilege and our 
responsibility. As opposed to a war 
emergency, Christianity has the advan- 
tage of a long-time view—faith. It is 
faith that enables us to face anything 
that can happen to us.” 


All areas are affected by the upheavals 
of wartime, but most seriously affected 
are the families in the defense areas. 
With the moving of so many families 
into temporary quarters with their mani- 
fold complications, to say nothing of the 
separation of families and the uncer- 
tainty of their being reunited, what is 
there left for these millions but faith— 
a faith in a great Source beyond all 
things temporal? Only the faith built 
on the foundations of the teaching of 
Jesus, and kept alive today by men and 
women who are willing to sacrifice for 
those teachings, can bring us through a 
crisis such as families the world over 
have never before known. 

Not to solve all the problems but to 
become aware of the problems was the 
purpose of the whole conference. Trying 
to find ways of closer co-operation be- 
tween the church and the family, plan- 
ning parish-centered programs, discover- 
ing the many uses of community 
resources already so helpful to family en- 
richment, learning new and better meth- 
ods of family counseling before and after 
marriage, and stressing materials and 
techniques for family worship, brought 
forth many needed changes and im- 
provements in the church’s program. The 
findings of this conference will be pub- 
lished and will be available to all de- 
nominations represented at the sessions. 

There is something about these inter- 
denominational get-togethers which 
makes one feel there really is a living, 
working unity of purpose among all 
Christians to build progressively an order 
where men can live together as brothers 
of one Father, even when the war clouds 
are the darkest. The challenge rings out 
to everyone in our homes and in our 
churches: ‘“Man’s order may go down, 
but God’s will last!” 

JEANNETTE C,. Mutrorp 
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News of Churches and Church People 


TWO UNIVERSALISTS 


On Friday, September 25, at 11:45 
p. m., Betty Goldsmith and Harry But- 
ler, both members of Christ Church, 
Universalist, Middletown, N. Y., lost 
their lives while on a hay-ride with 
twenty-three other high-school students 
when a trailer-truck crashed into the 
back of the hay wagon. 

Betty Marie Goldsmith was _ born 
October 12, 1925, the daughter of Willis 
and Henrietta Goldsmith. She had been 
active in the church school and was a 
member of the church choir. She was 
particularly interested in the Y. P. C. U., 
of which she was secretary at the time 
of her death. Surviving her are her 
parents and a brother Willis, Jr., an avia- 
tion cadet. Mr. Goldsmith is a member 
of the Middletown church board. 

Harry Edwin Butler, a son of Clyde 
and Madelyn Smith Butler, was born 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSALISTS MEET 


The Executive Committee of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention met in 
New Haven, Tuesday evening, Septem- 
ber 22. J. Albert Robinson of Fairfield 
was elected to fill the unexpired term 
of Rev. Clifford D. Newton, former 
president. 

The Committee considered at length 
several aspects of the proposition to pool 
all convention funds, a matter left to it 
to investigate by action of the one hun- 
dred tenth annual convention. The mat- 
ter is now in the hands of the Finance 
Committee and the president. 

Rev. Isaac Smith, director of the 
Forward Together Program in Connecti- 
cut and chairman of the committee to 
promote the movement, presented a re- 
port and a copy of his first circular letter 
to the Connecticut constituency. It is a 
full statement of the purposes of the 
movement, a clear call to the laity to 
do their part, and it contains the en- 
dorsements of several representative 
Universalists in the state. 

The secretary reported that two hun- 
dred copies of Tue CuristiAN LEraprr 
of September 5 had been sent to Uni- 
versalist families named by their several 
pastors, 

The Stafford church reported that it 
had called Rev. Albert F. Harkins of 
Maryland. 

The title to the Long Ridge church is 
about to pass to the convention, and 
there is some prospect that the old 
church will be sold to another denomi- 
nation. 

The program committee for the Mid- 
year Conference reported that the con- 
ference will be held in Bridgeport, 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, No- 


MEET TRAGIC DEATH 


August 1, 1924. At the time of the 
accident he was president of the 
Y.P.C. U. in Middletown, was a teacher 
in the church school, and was also a 
choir member. He was elected trustee 
of the Universalist Youth Fellowship in 
New York State in 1941. He is survived 
by his parents, a brother Robert Clyde, 
and a sister Marilyn Ellen. 

Betty Goldsmith and Harry Butler 
contributed much to their community 
and their church. Funeral services for 
Harry Butler were held September 30 at 
the Universalist church. A memorial 
service for Betty Goldsmith was held at 
a funeral home, September 28, with a 
large attendance of high-school students. 
Funeral services for her, September 29, 
were private. Rev. I. J. Domas officiated 
at all these services. Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., attended from Barre, Vt. 


vember 11. In the afternoon a report 
will be given by Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey of the National A. U. W. Board 
on the program and aims of the Associa- 
tion. Miss Susan M. Andrews will give 
an address on church leadership. Ar- 
rangements are being made with the 
Council of Churches for an afternoon 
speaker on youth work, and for an 
evening speaker on a subject to be 
announced. 


CENTENNIAL 
AT ATKINSON 


The Universalist church at Atkinson, 
N. H., observed its one-hundredth anni- 
versary on Sunday afternoon, October 
11. The service was planned by the 
New Hampshire State Convention. Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis of Manchester, a former 
preacher of the church, conducted the 
worship service. Addresses were given 
by Dr. C. Guy Robbins of Chelsea, 
Mass., and Dr. Roger F. Etz of Med- 
ford, Mass. Following the service, tea 
was served by the ladies of the church. 


SERVICE 


CONCORD CHURCH 
CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 


The one-hundredth anniversary of 
White Memorial Universalist Church of 
Concord, N. H., was celebrated October 
4-6. 

On Sunday morning, the anniversary 
service of worship was held with the 
pastor, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, preach- 
ing the sermon. Members were received 
at this service. 

On Sunday evening there was a) serv- 
ice of worship, when greetings from vari- 
ous groups in the city were received and 
the history of the church was given. 

On Monday evening the Men’s Club 
held its first fall meeting with Dr. Roger 


F. Etz, former pastor of the church, as 
speaker. : 

On Tuesday evening the centennial 
banquet was served, the address being 
given by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of 
Tufts College. It was Dr. Skinner’s 
forebear, Rev. Otis A. Skinner, who 
preached the sermon when the church 
was dedicated in 1842. 

There was an interesting exhibit of 
old books and pictures connected with 
the church’s first century. 


GEORGE H. WOOD CALLED 
INTO ACTIVE SERVICE 


Chaplain George H. Wood, Naval Re- 
serve, was called to active duty at Nor- 
folk, Va., September 27. Mr. Wood 
preached in his church at Everett, Mass., 
that morning and left Boston at eleven 
fifty-five in the evening. 


DR. CUMMINS’ FALL SCHEDULE 


Dr. Robert Cummins attended the 
North Carolina Convention meeting in 
Rocky Mount, where he spoke Saturday 
evening, October 3, and preached the 
following morning. On Thursday, the 
8th, he addressed the New York Con- 
vention meeting in Syracuse. Dr. Ever- 
ett M. Baker was installed in Cleveland 
on Sunday evening, the 11th, and Dr. 
Cummins participated in the service. 
Monday, the 12th, he spoke in Clinton, 
Ill; Tuesday, at St. Paul’s in Chicago; 
Wednesday he met with the state board; 
Thursday, spoke at the Golden Jubilee 
observance in Elgin; and, from Friday 
through Sunday, the 16th to the 18th, he 
spoke on numerous occasions in Urbana 
and Decatur, and at the University of 
Illinois. 


ONEONTA CALLS BASCOMB 


By unanimous vote, the congregation 
of Chapin Memorial Church, Oneonta, 
N. Y., has called Gale Bascomb, a recent 
graduate of St. Lawrence University, to 
be minister in succession to Rev. Charles 
A. Wyman, who goes to Lawrence, Mass. 
The Universalist church at Morris, N. Y., 
joined in the call. Mr. Bascomb was 
on the ground, having preached two 
Sundays, and he at once accepted the 
call of both churches. 

Mr. Bascomb has supplied the pulpit 
of our churches in Albion and Hender- 
son, N. Y., the latter place being the 
summer home of Mr. Wyman. During 
the past summer he has assisted Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr, pastor of the Univer- 
salist Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia, and he made a good record. 

Mr. Bascomb will be ordained in 
Oneonta in the near future. His tem- 
porary address is care of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest E. LaClair, 20% Grand Street, 
Oneonta. 


\ 
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GERARD PRIESTLEY 
TOURS THE SOUTH 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, former 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York, delivered fifty-eight 
addresses and made fourteen radio broad- 
casts on a recent seven-week lecture and 
preaching tour through Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas. and Tennessee. He concluded 
his tour in Memphis, where an audience 
of six thousand gathered to hear him in 
Overton Park. 

Mr. and Mrs. Priestley have moved 
from Yonkers, N. Y., to Hartford, Conn., 
for the college year. Mr. Priestley is do- 
ing some research in the Latin American 
Department of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. 


FLORAL PARK HAS MORE 
THAN 10 PER CENT INCREASE 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone and Dr. 
Fred C. Leining were the speakers at 
the thirteenth annual parish meeting of 
the First Universalist Church of Floral 
Park, Long Island, held recently. 

The report of the minister, Rev. John 
E. Wood, and the officers of the auxil- 
lary societies showed more than a 10 
per cent increase in all activities of the 
church during the past year. 


FROM THE CHURCH OF THE 
RESTORATION AT PHILADELPHIA 


The church stayed open all summer, 
as it has for the past three years. During 
the absence of the minister, Rev. Har- 
mon M. Gehr, in July, the pulpit was 
filled by Gale Bascomb, a June graduate 
of Canton Theological School. 

Due to the resignation of Dr. Charles 
Woolsey, who had directed the choir for 
the past five years, arrangements have 
been made with Westminster Choir 
School to send a graduate student to 
direct the music each week end. The 
new director is Miss Marguerite Evans. 

The various organizations are getting 
under way for the season. One problem, 
that of oil for the heater, is being met 


by arranging all meetings to fall on 


week ends, and scheduling for homes 
some meetings that once were held in 
the church. 


WOODSVILLE CHURCH REOPENS 


The reopening of the Woodsville, 
N. H., Universalist church on September 
6, after the summer vacation, was marked 
by the placing of a Roll of Honor con- 
taining the names of ten young people 
from the church, including a son of the 
minister, Rev. Albert W. Altenbern, in 
various branches of service. Two have 
been in foreign service for months. 

The week before reopening the vestry 
was the scene of a farewell reception for 
the former superintendent of schools, 
E. A. Janes, and his sister Mary Janes, 
active in the church for twelve years. 

For two months in the summer Mr. 
Altenbern conducted services in the 


Gorham church and preached the occa- 


sional sermon at the annual sessions of 
the New Hampshire Universalist Con- 
vention in Manchester. 

Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G. §. S. A. office in Boston was at the 
church the week end of the 19th and 
spoke during the morning service, con- 
tinuing the policy of having every leader 
possible visit and help the church. 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Unitarian 
church in Des Moines Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, October 26, 27 and 
28. On the program are Rey. Wallace 
W. Robbins, minister of Unity Church 
in St. Paul, who will give the annual 
address under the auspices of the Arthur 
M. Judy Foundation; Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise of Boston, president of the Uni- 
tarian Women’s Alliance; Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese of Chicago, president of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference; Dr. Charles 
E. Snyder, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Davenport; Rev. Daniel Sands, 
minister of the Unitarian church in 
Sioux City; and Rev. Carl Storm, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in Lin- 


coln, Neb. 


Walnut Gift Book End 


SW310 Walnut Book Ends 
(Books not included) 


HIS set of Walnut Wood Book Ends, 

made artfully from selected Penn- 
sylvania 
makes a most appropriate gift for pastor 
or layman, for office or home use. Upright 
is 54 inch stock beveled; base is %4 inch 
stock beveled. The beveled raised cross 
ornament is 2% 
Bottom is flocked to prevent slipping. In 
gift box, it makes a most appropriate and 
practical gift also for superintendent or 
teacher. 


Walnut, beautifully grained, 


inches by 134 inches. 


Price: $2.00, in gift box 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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TRUSTEES MEET IN NEW YORK 


Present at the meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Universalist Church of 
America, held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, September 21-23, were: Dr. 
Robert Cummins, general superintend- 
ent; Chairman, Louis Annin Ames, New 
York, Edgar Williams, Chattanoog 
Tenn., Dr. Carl H. Olson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, 
Conn., Frederick B. Perkins, Providence, 
R. L., Chester A. Dunlap, Framingham, 
Mass.; vice-presidents, Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, Boston, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 
Washington, and Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, Boston; treasurer, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Boston; secretary, Miss Esther 
A. Richardson, Boston. 


UNVEILING AT 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


All Souls Church, Watertown, cele- 
brated on Sunday, October 4, the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the occupancy of the 
present beautiful edifice. Rev. Harold 
H. Niles, pastor, was assisted in the 
special service by Rev. Fred C. Leining, 
state superintendent. At this service a 
large picture was unveiled of Rev. 
Harry Westbrook Reed, minister of the 
church from 1911 to 1935. 

The service of rededication was based 
on the service of dedication thirty-five 
years ago. It was the work of Rev. 
Moses H. Harris, pastor of All Souls 
Church at that time. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Bruce Swift, D.D., of Buffalo 
has received a Civil Service appointment, 
for the duration and six months there- 
after, to the Civilian Personnel of the 
United States Army Air Corps, and is 
assigned to represent the United States 
government at the Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration (Elmwood Avenue plant) in 
Buffalo. 


Rev. Morris R. Robinson, who ac- 
cepted a call to Newark, N. J., at his 
own request was released from his con- 
tract after a month in that city. The 
main reason was the strong pull of his 
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old parish at Annisquam, Mass., and the 
fact that his friends there had never been 
reconciled to his going. He expresses the 
highest appreciation of the attitude of 
the Newark board of trustees, astounded 
though they were, in instantly releasing 
him from his contract, and in showing 
him every consideration and kindness. 


Rey. Brainard F. Gibbons of Wausau 
has been ill and in the Madison General 
Hospital, Madison, Wis., for treatment 
by a specialist. 


Robert Clark, president of the Men’s 
Club of St. John’s Universalist Church, 
Joliet, Ill., called at Headquarters, Octo- 
ber 2. 


Mr. and Mrs. George A. Peabody, 
members of our church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, called at Headquarters on Septem- 
ber 23. Miss Susan M. Andrews accom- 
panied them on a sight-seeing tour of 
historic spots. This was their first visit 
to Boston. 


Ralph Albertson, a well-known editor 
formerly resident in Washington, is now 
conducting a Round Table at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, on 
“The World After the War.” It meets 
Sundays at 12:30. 


Rev. Charles Kramer of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., officiated at the funeral of the 
well-known writer, Della T. Lutes, held 
in Cooperstown, and Dr. William Cou- 
den at the funeral at Horton, Mich., 
where Mrs. Lutes was buried. 


Rev. Albert F. Harkins, former pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church, Wash- 
ington, and a close friend of Dr. Seth 
R. Brooks, has begun work as pastor of 
the Universalist church of Stafford, 
Conn. 


Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arlington, 
Mass., preached at Newark, N. J., Octo- 
ber 4, and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins offi- 
ciated at Arlington. 


Miss Annie Cleveland Thayer, sister 
of the late Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins, 
recently suffered a stroke of paralysis 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. F 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


at her home, 163 Jason Street, Arlington, 
Mass. Her mind is clear, and she is 
resting comfortably. Capt. Sherman 
Perkins, assistant to the port captain, 
Waterman Lines, New York, came on 
to Boston at once to see his aunt. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons occupied the 
pulpit of the church at Saugus, Mass., 
October 4, and christened the month-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Nisius, 
members of the church. Mr. Nisius is 
at present on service. 


Obituary 


SARAH E. TINGLEY 


Miss Sarah E. Tingley died in Washington 
September 19. She was of an old New England 
Universalist family. Her sister was Mrs. Eugene 
F. Endicott, whose husband was long manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House. Dr. Seth 
R. Brooks officiated at the funeral, held at Lees 
Funeral Home, Washington, September 21. 
ERNEST R. BOYD 


Ernest R. Boyd, a contractor and builder by 
profession and a devoted member of the Church 
of Our Savior, Waltham, Mass., died very sud- 
denly at his home in Waltham, Monday, Septem- 
ber 21, of a heart attack. 

Born in Dorchester fifty-four years ago, he 
had been a resident of Waltham about ten years. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


A popular member of the Gore Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, president of the Men’s Club of the 
Universalist church, and only recently elected 
superintendent of the Sunday school, his passing 
has meant deep sorrow, not only to his family 
but to his many friends in the city. By vote of 
the parish, the recently built chancel in the 
church, to which he gave so generously, was 
named the “Boyd Memorial Chancel’ in his 
honor, and dedicated on Sunday, September 27, 
at an impressive service. 

Mr. Boyd is survived by his wife Cora and a 
daughter Helen, the latter superintendent of 
elementary music in the Waltham schools. 

Funeral services were held at the church, his 
pastor, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, officiating. 


RENA CUSHING WRIGHT 


Dr. Flint M. Bissell officiated at the funeral 
service of Mrs. Rena Cushing Wright, Septem- 
ber 15, at.the Watson Funeral Home, Cambridge, 
Mass. Mrs. Wright died suddenly while en route 
to her home on Newbury Street, Boston, the 
evening of September 12. Burial was at Thomas- 
ton, Maine. 

The daughter of Sumner E. and Annette Stan- 
ley Cushing, she was born in Bangor, Maine, 
January 19, 1872. Prior to her long residence 
in Boston she lived at Thomaston and Augusta, 
Maine. In recent years she stayed at the Bethany 
Union. 

Her marriage took place in June, 1928. 

Mrs. Wright belonged to the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the G. A. R., the Massachusetts Daughters 
of Maine, the Grove Hall Universalist Church 
and its Mission Circle. She was a _ regular 
attendant at the Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine. 

Close relatives who survive her include a 
brother, Frank Cushing of Augusta, a_half- 
sister, Mrs. Mabel C. Ricker of Auburndale, 
Mass., a niece, Mrs. Virginia Lowry of Bath, 
Maine, a nephew, Charles Payson of North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., and a grandnephew, George Pres- 
cott of South Braintree, Mass. 


CORA M. MacMULLEN 


Mrs. Cora M. MacMullen, a beloved member 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, died while at the breakfast table, 
September 3. She had been suffering from heart 
disease for some months. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks conducted the funeral 
services, September 5, at Chambers Funeral 
Home, and interment was in Cedar Hill Ceme- 
tery. 

Cora MacMullen was born at Milton, Pa., 
July 11, 1860, the daughter of Leander and Har- 
riet Morton. She was educated at local schools 
and at the Potsdam (N. Y.) Normal. 

In 1887, she married Justus MacMullen, a 
professor at Cornell University, who died after a 
few years of married life leaving two little 
daughters. Cora MacMullen secured a govern- 
ment job in Washington, moved to that city 
forty-two years ago, and became both bread- 
winner and homemaker. 

She had a bright mind, a sunny, hopeful 
nature and a noble, unselfish heart. 

She is survived by her two daughters, Edgarda 
(Mrs. Home of Seattle, Washington) and Helen 
(Mrs. William P. Hunt of Washington), and 
also by five grandchildren. 
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St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 


CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 17, 1942 


SECRETARY WANTED 


Girl or woman with office experi- 
ence wanted for secretary of a city 
church. Must be a Universalist with 


some knowledge of religious educa- 


tion. Write stating age, training, 
experience and salary required and 
sending references to Dora J. Brown, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


STANTON C. OGSBURG 


Born April 21, 1873, at Morrison, Ill. Died 
September 2, 1942, at Lenore, Ida. He leaves 
one daughter, Helene, wife of Prof. Ben Wil- 
liams of Pittsburgh, Pa.; one son, Stanton, Jr., of 
Boise, Ida.; one brother, Gordon, of Lenore; two 
sisters, Mrs. W. J. Robertson of Morrison and 
Rev. Minnie O. Colegrove of Stockton, Ill. He 
was N. W. manager of Swift and Company at 
Boise for thirty-seven years. 

Memorial services were held in the funeral 
home at Lewiston, Ida., and in the Christian 
Church at Boise. The pastor in both’ places was 
assisted by Rev. O. G. Colegrove. 

Interment was in Cloverdale Cemetery in Boise. 

The Masonic Order performed its ritualistic 
service, 


WILLIAM 0. FENNER 


William O. Fenner, a member and trustee of 
the Raymond Memorial Church in Scranton, Pa., 
died August 14, 1942, following an illness of 
several months. 

He was born in 1882 at Beaumont, Pa. 

He became a resident of Scranton in 1899 
and united with the Universalist church in 1908. 
He took an active interest in all departments of 
church work, and was chosen for various offices 
of responsibility, in all of which he served faith- 
fully and with outstanding efficiency. 

He was a model husband and father, a loyal 
friend, and his memory will be cherished by 
many. His passing is a distinct loss to a host 
of friends, to his church, and to the community 
in which he lived and worked. 

Surviving are his wife, a son, a daughter and 
two grandchildren; also several brothers and 
sisters. 

He has been called the most useful and best 
loved member of our Scranton church. 


W..-B..L. 


MARY JANE YOUNG 


Born October 26, 1855, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Young (nee Smith) was buried on Thursday, 
July 23, in Smithton, Pa.,; Rev. I. J. Domas of 
Christ Church, Universalist, Middletown, N. Y., 
officiating. 

Surviving are a sister, Mrs. Lucy Shepherd, 
and twelve nephews, nieces and grandnephews. 

Mrs. Young was christened in the Thomas 
Universalist Church of Smithton, June 26, 1870, 
and has been an active member (in charge of 
the Cradle Roll throughout) since May 29, 1875. 
She belonged to the church school, as pupil 
and teacher, for almost seventy years. Her 
particular pride was the church records, which 
she kept up to date till within a week of her 
passing. She was a great favorite with the 
youngest generation, as witness the comment of 
Grandnephew David Shepherd, aged five: 

“Tt looks as if we’ll have to get another 
Aunt Jen. Things wouldn’t seem quite right if 
there were no Aunt Jen around, would they?” 


EDWARD WHITE GOODWIN 


Edward W. Goodwin, for many years a resi- 
dent of Arlington, Mass., died at his home in 
South Euclid, Ohio, on September 15, and was 
buried two days later at Knollwood Cemetery in 
a suburb of Cleveland. 

He was born January 23, 1866, in Cambridge, 
Mass., the son of John A. and Adeline B. Good- 
win. On October 28, 1889, in Belfast, Maine, 
he married Nellie F. Burgess. For a number of 
years he lived in Waltham, Mass., where he 
attended the Universalist church and became a 
member of the I.0.0.F. In 1938, Mr. Good- 
win retired from his position as assistant general 


' passenger agent of the Boston and Albany Rail- 


road, having been a railroad man for more than 
fifty years since his start with the old Fitchburg 
line that became part of the Boston and Maine 
system. On many occasions he was helpful in 
making special travel arrangements for delegates 
to Universalist conventions. In 1900, Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodwin established their home in Arlington, 
Mass. During the next forty years Mr. Good- 
win was a leader in civic affairs and the activi- 
ties of the First Universalist Church. He served 


on the school board and the town finance com- 
mittee. During the pastorates of H. F. Fister, 
F. L. Masseck, W. H. Gould, C. F. Patterson, 
R. R. Hadley, and the incumbent, Robert M. 
Rice, there was no layman more devoted to pro 
moting the best interests of the church than 
Mr. Goodwin. He was superintendent of the 
Sunday school from 1909 to 1914, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the church from 1919 to 
1925, and a deacon for many years. 

Mr. Rice conducted a brief memorial service, 
September 20, in tribute. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by two sons, 
Lloyd E. and Stuart B. of South Euclid, the 
latter now serving with the Coast Guard, and 
a brother, William T., who lives in Hyde Park, 
Mass. 


Notices 


MAINE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION 


The annual convention of the Maine Young 
People’s Christian Union will be held October 29 
and 30 at the Elm Street Universalist Church, 
Auburn, for the transaction of such business as 
may legally come before it. 

Isabel Ansell, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


The fifty-second annual convention of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship of New York State 
will be held at the Betts Memorial Church in 
Syracuse, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Novem- 
ber 27, 28 and 29, for the transaction of any 
business that may legally come before it. 

Betsy Owen, Secretary 
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ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D.D., transferred to 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Rev. James W. McKnight transferred to Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
Frank D. Adams, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of Hazel I. Kirk by Maine. 

Transferred Lee S. McCollester to New Hamp- 
shire. 

Transferred Louis C. Cornish to Central Com- 
mittee. 

Letter of License (one year) granted to Wil- 
liam W. Cromie. 

Letter of License (one year) granted to Mel- 
vin N. Ward. 

Dual fellowship granted to Howard Smith as 
of October 11, 1942. 


Arthur W. Webster, Secretary pro tem 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The first public meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women will be held 
in the First Universalist Church, Lynn, on Octo- 
ber 29, at 10:30 a. m. 

Take 9:45 train from North Station, round- 
trip fare 47 cents, or a bus from Haymarket 
Square at a quarter to and a quarter past the 
hour, single fare 25 cents. The church is on 
Nahant Street, corner of Broad, just off Route 
1A. 

Make reservations for luncheon (price 60 
cents), on or before October 27, with Mrs. 
Charles H. Boardman, 25 Grosvenor Park, Lynn, 
telephone Lynn 2-9364. 


WE ARE OFFERING 


A 
REVISED EDITION 


of the 


TREASURER’S 


ACCOUNT BOOK 


It is 842 inches long by 7 inches wide and 


is neatly bound in heavy blue linen. 


Priced at 75 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Send The CHRISTIAN LEADER 


To a Man in Service 
xk *k* 


To Any Man in the Armed Service of the 
United States Anywhere 
We Will Send The Christian Leader 
For One Year 
for $1.75 


kk 


Send in the names and your check at 
once and so help us to keep the men in 


touch with our church and its message. 


xk * 


If you do not know anyone in service 
send us $1.75 and we will send The 
Christian Leader to a soldier or sailor 
who would not otherwise have it. 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen, 


Enclosed find $...... for which please send The Christian 
Leader to 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 


After an important dinner, Josef Hof- 
mann was taking his departure, when a_ 
notorious wag called out, “Hello, Hof- 
mann. Come back here a minute, won’t 
you?” 

The celebrated pianist obligingly re- 
traced his steps and stood expectantly 
before the prankster. 

With an exaggerated air of secrecy 
the wag whispered, “I just wanted to 
ask you how far you would have gone 
if I hadn’t called you back.” 

Hofmann moved not a muscle of his 
face, but, in a voice clearly audible to 
the large company present, replied: “My 
dear sir, there’s not a person in the 
world I would rather oblige than you. 
But, to tell the truth, I haven’t got five 
dollars in my pocket.”— Wall Street 
Journal. 


A ship’s passenger discovered he’d left 
his toothbrush in the washroom and 
hastened back to recover it, only to find 
another man using it. 

“Pardon me, but that’s my toothbrush 
you're using,” he said. ; 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” exclaimed the 
other man apologetically. “I thought it 
belonged to the boat.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


Workmen were building a concrete 
tank to hold water for emergency use 
during air raids, and an old lady stopped 
to watch them. 

Presently she turned to one of the 
men and asked, innocently: 

“But how do you know that the in- 
cendiaries will fall just here?”—Tit-Bits. 


He: Women can never keep a secret. 
She: Yes, they can. I have kept my 
age a secret ever since I was twenty-five. 
He: But one day you will let it out. 
She: No; if I can keep a secret eight 
years, I can go on keeping it —Eachange. 


“Look here,” said the unhappy visitor, 
“T lost my wife and three children. I’ve 
walked the streets for two hours, and I 
haven’t the slightest idea where they 
could be—” 

“You'll find the dime store,” said the 
policeman, “two blocks north, to your 
left.”—Grit. 


Tourist: Is it far to the next town? 

Native: Well, it seems farther than it 
is, but you'll find out it ain’t—Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


The American convoy was on its way 
to Ireland across the stormy North At- 
lantic. One soldier hurried below. 

“Hey, Jeep, come on up. We're pass- 
ing an American battleship.” 

He was answered by a groan. “I don’t 
want to see no ship. Call me when we're 
passing a tree.’—Advance. 


